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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


SUNSET. 

I observe in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8% S. iv. 455, the 
following question: “‘Is the phrase ‘ the sun sets 
in the west’ good grammar? Ought it not to be 
sits in the west?” 

This shows a very common confusion of thought 
as to what constitutes grammar. Grammar is 
wholly concerned with prevalent usage, and is 
distinct from logic. No one ever said, ever has 
said, or ever will say, that the sun sits in the 
west ; and this is quite enough to show that sits 
is here ungrammatical. 

Of course, the question means, Is the phrase 
involving ‘‘sets” good logic? This is a totally 
different question, and is worth consideration. But 
it is really high time to begin to understand that 
logic and grammar cover different ground, and 
should be kept apart. Nearly all the disputed 
questions about grammar involve this fundamental 
confusion of ideas; and that is why such discus- 
sions are often so wearisome, so full of useless 
wrangling, and so unsatisfactory. 

The right way to investigate grammar is to do 
so historically. Never mind whether sets is “right” 
or “wrong,” whatever those terms may seem to 
imply. We have, first of all, to inquire into the 
history of the phrase. The history shows that 
there were ly two distinct uses of set. The 


usual A.-S. settan, the causal form of sittan, is 
regularly transitive. Bat there was a single in- 
stance in which settan was intransitive, viz, when 
it was used of a swelling that subsided ; in this 
instance it is probable that the reference was not 
to the verb to sit, but to the derived substantives 
set, a seat, setl, a seat ; and the verb setlan, to take 
a seat, to settle down. To say that a swelling sits 
would have been absurd ; subsidence expresses a 
sort of motion, or alteration of position, which the 
mere verb to sit entirely fails to suggest. Hence, 
the A.-S. verb was, in this case, settan. The 
A.-S. settan is never used of the sun; this C) 
is somewhat later, being found, at any rate, in 
thirteenth century; but the history of sun-set runs 
on a parallel line with that already indicated. 
The sun never sits in the west, as it is always 
(apparently) in motion ; it subsides there. And 
the two things, being logically distinct, may well be 
distinguished in grammar also ; although mar 
(as already said) is not pledged to be always 
logically correct. A ship is feminine in English 
grammar ; and a wife is neuter in German gram- 
mar. It may be “‘ logic” to refuse to conform to 
such usage ; but it clearly is not “ grammar.” 

The Oldest English —y~< sunset by various 
phrases ; they are all well illustrated in worth 
and Toller’s ‘ A.-S. Dictionary.’ Thus the A.-S. 
set meant a seat ; hence, ‘‘to sete éode sunne,” 
the sun went to its seat, the sun set. Another 
word was sel-gang, +. ¢., @ going to one’s seat; as 
in “ ofer set-gang,” after the seat-going of the sun, 
after sunset. Much commoner was the sb, setl- 
gang, with a similar sense and use; as in “ st 
sunne setl-gang,” at the sun’s seat-going, at sunset. 
Sometimes it was setlung ; as in ‘‘ efter sunnan 
setlunge,” after sunset. 

Out of these usages arose the Middle English 
use of the verb setten, with reference to the sub- 
sidence of the sun. This occurs in ‘ Havelok,’ 
2671: “til that to sette bigan the sunne,” till the 
sun began to set. It clearly arose from a desire 
for abbreviation. 

It is hardly necessary to go on. History clearly 
shows that set, to subside, is properly intransitive, 
and arose in a somewhat different manner from the 
ordinary transitive set, which is the causal of sit. 

The moral is that we should never call gram- 
matical usages in question till we have first looked 
at their history. tt is just as unfair as it would be 
to brand a man as wicked of whose conduct we 
know nothing whatever. Watrer W. Skeat. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from p. 426.) 
J. T. Smith, in his ‘ Streets of London,’ 
of Whetstone Park as “‘ the great resort of thieves 
and lewd women,” and refers to the ‘Poems on 
State Affairs’ for a set of verses entitled ‘On the 
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Three Dokes killing the Beadle on Sunday Morn- 
ing, Feb. 26, 1671.’ It seems that these three 
dukes were the three sons of Charles II., who in 
some disgraceful brawl here about a woman had 
disturbed the watch :— 

Near Holborne lies a Park of great renown, 

The place, I do suppose, is not unknown ; 

For brevity sake the name I shall not tell, 

Because most genteel readers know it well. 

Since Middle Park near Charing-Cross was made, 

They say there is a great decay of trade, 

*T was there a gleek of Dukes by fury brought, 

With bloody mind a sickly damsel sought, 

And against law her castle did invade, 

To take from her her instrument of trade. 


In came the watch disturb’d with sleep and Ale, 
By noises shrill, but they could not prevail, _ 

T’ appease their Graces ; straight rose mortal jars 
Betwixt the Night Black-guard and silver stars ; * 
Then fell the beadle by a ducal hand, 

For daring to pronounce the sawcy stand. 

The way in blood certain renown to win, 

Is first with bloody noses to begin, 

The high-born youths their hasty errand te 

Dam ye you rogue, we "Il send your soul to Hell. 
They need not send a messenger before, 

They ‘re too well known there to stay long at door, 
See what mishaps dare e’en invade Whitehall ; 
This silly fellow’s death puts off the ball, 

And disappoints the Queen, poor little chuck, 

I warrant 'twould have danc‘d it like a duck. 


Yet shall Whitehall the innocent, the good, 

See these men dance all daub'd with lace and blood + 

Near t’other Park there stands an aged tree, 

As fit as if "twere made o’ th’ nonce for three ; 

Where that no ceremony may be lost, 

Each Duke for state may have a several post. 

What storms may rise out of so black a cause, 

If such turd-flies may break thro’ cobweb laws. 

Cunningham, in quoting these opening liner, 

for “gleek” substitutes the word flock. That 
rendering is quite wide of the mark. ‘‘ Gleek” 
is a jest, scoff, or gibe, but it is also a game 
at cards played by three persons. In that 
game what was specially called “‘a gleek” was 
when three of the same cards were in one hand 
together. So that here “the gleek of dukes” 
would be the leash of dukes above mentioned in 
the heading of the poem. Smith says (I do not 
know how he knew it) that “it does not appear 
that the young men were ever called to account for 
what they bad done.” I am unable to explain 
what place is alluded to in the line,— 


Since Middle Parkt near Charing Cross was made, 


* This line should run,— 


*Twixt the night Black-guard and the eilver stars. 
¢ Thornbury, with his fine eye for a good thing, 
singles out from this budget of halting and coarse verses 
these two lines as excellent. He styles them “ vigoro 
sarcastic, and worthy of a humble imitator of Dryden.’ 
Thornbury bas not yet had justice done him, 
t Mr. Hesp’s citation from the Rydai Hall Papers 
(ante, p. 376) is a valuable addition to our knowledge of 


It might be the Green Park, standing between 
St. James’s Park and Hyde Park. The Green 
Park was occasionally called Upper St. James’s 
Park, and Middle Park would have been still more 
descriptive as a designation. When Pulteney 
fought Lord Hervey in the park at the back of 
Arlington Street in 1731 it was called Upper 
St. James’s Park. It would be amusing to get at 
the report of the coroner’s inquest on the beadle 
who pronounced the “ sawcy stand.” 

This escapade of the rakish dukes may serve to 
introduce a curious old record relating to the 
same spot or neighbourhood, which is derived 
from the Protestant Domestic Intelligence of 
Feb, 14, 1680 :— 


“In Great Queen Street we have advice, that on Mon- 
day the 10th of this instant, between 11 and 12 of the 
clock in the evening, several gentlemen being upon the 
ramble went into Whetstone’s Park (that place so famed 
for all impieties) where they had not been long before 
they came to the house of one Petty, who kept an ale- 
house, where they thundered at the door for admittance, 
which as ‘tis said, being refused, they began to break the 
windows, and commit some other disorders with their 
flambows, which so enraged the ale-keeper that, charging 
his musket with a brace of bullets, he followed them u 
Great Queen Street, where they stopped, and fell to pull 
down another victualler’s lattice, upon which the guard 
came up and encompassed them and afterwards dis- 
armed them; which Petty as ‘tis said perceiving, dis- 
charged his musket and shot one of the gentlemen, bein 
—— to a person of honour, quite thro’ his knees, mm | 
lightly hurted another. Upon this shot the gentleman 
fell, and was taken up and carried into a house, where, 
notwithstanding the best skill Chirurgeons could use, he 
only lived till 3 in the morning, and then died; so that 
the constable of the watch securing Petty, he was carried 
before a justice of the peace, who upon examination of 
the matter, thought fit to commit him to Newgate, 
where he now remains,in order to be tried the next 
sessions,” 

I have already mentioned my inability to find in 
Butler’s writings,— 

Like brimstones in a Whetstone alehouse. 

Bat he alludes in ‘ Hudibras’ to the strange old 
custom of “lying for the whetstone,” — 

Diurnals writ for regulation 

Of lying, to inform the nation, 

And by their public use to bring down 

The rate of whetstones in the kingdom. 
Brand, in his ‘Popular Antiq.,’ finds a good 
deal to say about this jocular custom. A Croydon 
“poulter” is punished in the pillory, 1550, for curing 
diseases by words and prayer deceitfully, and he 
speaks also of a counterfeit physician in 1382, who 
was set on horseback with his face to the tail of the 
animal and his neck adorned with a collar of jordans, 
a whetstone was hung upon his breast and he was 
banished the city with ringing of basins. Some 


the subject, and is most welcome, though it interferes a 
little with what I had —_ written before I saw it. 
I do not see now how Middle Park could be Spring 
Gardens, and I do not think there ever was a Middle 
Street there. 
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was a “silver whetstone.” At any rate we find 
from Ray’s ‘ Proverbs’ that it was customary to say 
of a liar, “He deserves the whetstone.” Nares 
considers that the exact point of the jest is scarcely 
made out, Certain it is, however, that in the 
jocular games in some places a whetstone was 
given as a prize to him who produced the greatest 
lie. Lyly, in his ‘ Euphues,’ shows that it was a 

quite commonly understood then, and says, 
“If I met with one of Crete, I was readie to lie with 
him for the whetstone.” Bacon’s sarcasm upon Digby 
shows the same thing. When Sir Kenelm boasted 
having in his travels seen the philosopher's 
stone, and could not well describe it, Bacon stepped 
in with, ‘‘ Perhaps it was a whetstone.” Waspe, in 
Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ exclaims, “ How 
sharp you are, with being at Beth’lem earn t 
Whetstone has set an edge upon you, has he?” 
Nares thinks this could not be the poet Whet- 
stone, as we have no account of his ever being in 
Bedlam, and guesses Jonson to make reference to 
seme keeper of the hospital. It probably refers to 
no individual by name, but simply means that 
Bedlam had acted as a whetstone does upon iron, 
and sharpened Waspe’s wit. If so the passage 
should be read “ [Its] whetstone has set an edge 
upon you, has it!” Dr. Johnson’s very definition 
is ‘‘ stone on which anything is whetted, or rubbed 
to make it sharp ”; accordingly Hooker has, “ They 
use their affection as a whetstone both to wit and 
memory.” Shakspere has it in the words of Celia 
in ‘As You Like It,’ “For always the dulness of 
the fool is the whetstone of the wits.” A whet- 
stone may not carve, but yet will help a carver. 
So if wit and madness nearly are allied we do 
not require Whetstone to be installed keeper of 
Bedlam. Bedlam itself can play whetstone to wit, 
as it did to poor Ohristopher Smart. You can 
even get it out of the fourth chapter of Genesis, 
where Tubal Cain, the “‘instructer of artificers,” 
is said by the learned Glassius acuere fabros 
ferrarios, ‘* to whet the iron-workers by an elegant 
metaphor.” It is clear the whetstone sharpens a 
blade, and makes a blade sharper. 

O. A. Warp. 


Chingford Hatch, E. 
(To be continued.) 


Allow me to refer your correspondent Mr. Warp, 
for the quotation,— 

And make a brothel of ’ 

Where, 
to “*The Court Burl 
1678 by Mr. Samuel 
bras,’” commencing— 

I sing a merry Monarch’s fame, 

Whose, &c, 


u’d,’ written in the year 
utler, author of ‘ Hudi- 


This is in Butler's ‘ Posthumous Works,’ not his 


Cuartes Lams 1x THe Lerrers or Keats.— 
I think the following extracts, made in reading 
through Prof. Colvin’s edition, may prove of in- 
terest to lovers of Lamb :— 

P. 191. To G. Keats and his wife (Dec. 18, 1818): 

“ T have seen Lamb lately—Brown and I were taken by 
Hunt to Novello’s—there we were devastated and ex- 
cruciated with bad and repeated puns—Brown don’t 
want to go again.” 

P. 316. To the same (Sept. 24, 1819):— 

“ The thought of your little girl puts me in mind of a 
thing [ heard a Mr, Lamb say, A child in arms was 
passing by towards its mother, in the nurse’s arms, 

mb took hold of the long clothes, saying: ‘ Where, 
God bless me, where does it leave oft?’ ”’ 

P. 361. To Charles Brown (June, 1820) :— 

“IT met —— in town, a few days ago, who invited me 
to supper to meet Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, Haydon, 
and some more ; I was too careful of my health to risk 
being out at night,” 

It is unnecessary to quote the reference to the 
well-known supper at Haydon’s with Lamb's 
treatment of the unfortunate Mr. Kingston ; but 
there are three references more, which puzzle me, 
though they may present no difficulties to those 
deeper read in Keats literature. On pp. 33, 179, 
Keats talks of going to “ Lamb’s Conduit Street.” 
On p. 33 he says “ Janeand Marianne were greatly 
improved, Marianne especially...... I did not see 
John” (Oct. 8, 1817). Now it is not difficult to 
get Mary Ann from Marianne, and John Lamb 
was still alive at this date (he died Nov., 1821); 
but who is Jane, who turns up again on p. 39? 
** Yesterday I called at Lamb’s. St. Jane looked 
very flush when I first looked in.” If this be a 
nickname of Charles, as I fear the last reference 
suggests, it is not, to my knowledge, recorded 
elsewhere. And why Conduit Street, where the 
Lambs seem never to have lived? At the date of 
these two letters, the Lambs were at 20, Russell 
Street, or Court, Covent Garden. At p. 179 
Keats talks of a street running from Bedford Row 
to Lamb’s Conduit Street, and gives the Lambs’ 
number as No. 19. Now the modern Henrietta 
Street runs, I think, from Bedford Street to 
Rassell Street. The question is, then, Did Keats 
write 19, Conduit Street for 20, Russell Street 
intentionally or accidentally ? From the repetition 
of the phrase Lamb's Conduit Street, one might be 
tempted to think that there is some whimsical 
jest of the inimitable Elia’s concealed in the words, 

W. H. Covineron. 
[Lamb’s Conduit Street had nothing to do with Lamb.] 


Joun Unperwoop (pizep 1541).—He was 
Bishop Nix’s (of Norwich) first suffragan, and 
was buried in the nave of St. Andrew’s Church in 
that city, under a stone with the five wounds. 


When Blomefield says that the brass plates are 
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reaved, except for the inscription, he is wrong, for 
a short time ago I took a rubbing, which, though 
imperfect, is sufficient to help us to piece together, 
if that were needed, thesentence. The inscription 
is now gone :— 

-.nera q'que...sint me,icina mei. 
The full inscription, of course, was 
Vulnera q'que cei sint medicina mei. 

Pavt 


Latin Quorations.—A quotation from Seneca 
was given by Mr. Warp, under ‘ Moliére,’ in 7" 
S. xii. 236:— 


Quidquid bene dictum est ab ullo, meum est. 
Epist. xvi. sect. vi. 


The same idea occurs in other epistles of 
Seneca :— 

“« Epicurua,’ inquis, ‘dixit. Quid tibi cum alieno?’ 
Quod verum est, meum est : perseverabo Epicurum tibi 
ingerere ; ut isti, qui in verba jurant, nec quid dicatur 
sstimant, sed a quo, sciant, que optima sunt, esse com- 
munia,”—Epist. xii. sect. ix. 

“‘Epicuri est, aut Metrodori, aut alicujus ex illa 
officina. Et quid interest, quis dixerit ? omnibus dixit.”"— 
Epiat. xiv. sect. xv, 

Rosert 


Locat Rarue.—I have just met with a local 
thyme which is new to me. It occurs in a paper 
on the ‘Fauna of Moray,’ contributed to the 
Zoologist for 1844, by the Rev. G. Gordon :— 


“ Water-ouzel, ‘ water-cock,’ Cinclus aquaticus. 
rocks of Kellas on the Lossie is a favourite haunt of the 
ouzel ; it was observed there, by one of the water-bailiffe, 
to contend with the common trout in carrying off and 
eating the ova of the sea-trout (Salmo trutta)...... From its 
known partiality to the destruction of the spawn of the 
salmon tribe, this bird has probably obtained no enviable 
place in the following ancient distich :— 

The Gordon, the quile, and the water-craw, 

Are the three warst ills that Moray ever saw. 
The hooded crow is sometimes erroneously substituted 
for the water-crow or ouzel in these lines. The former, 
it is believed, isa com tively late importation from 
the western shores of tland, and in Moray bas only 
increased in consequence of the extended plantations of 
fir which afford it shelter. The ‘quile’ is Chrysanthemum 
segetum, a weed which must have been very destructive 
to corn fields under the old system of husbandry, while the 
* Gordon,’ as well as the neighbouring Highland clans, 
no doubt paid a visit to ‘the bonny land of Moray,’ 
where it is said that of old ‘every man might take his 
prey.’”—Vol. ii. p. 505. 

K. P. D. E. 


James Love (1721-1774), Acror anp Drama- 
tist. (See 8° S. ii. 325.)\—His death is thus 
recorded in the London Chronicle, Tuesday, 
February 8, 1774, vol. xxxv. No. 2678, p. 135 :— 

“On Saturday died James Love, Comedian, belonging 
to Drury-lane Theatre. His real name was Dance, being 
the son of the late Mr. Dance, City Surveyor, but on his 
commencing Actor he took the name of Love.” 

Danizt Hirwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Browsine’s ‘Too Late.’—In his ‘ Introduction 
to Browning’ Mr. Arthur Symons rightly draws 
attention to the ingenuity and skill displayed in 
the stanza of ‘Too Late.’ He describes it as a 
“singularly constructed stanza of two quatrains, 
followed respectively by two couplets”; and con- 
tinues :— 

“It is worth noticing how admirably and uniformly 
Mr. Browning contrives to connect, in sound, the two 
halves of the broken quatrains, placing them so as to 
complete each other, and relieve our ear of the sense of 
distance.” ‘ 
This description holds good except with regard to 
the second stanza, in which the responsive syl- 
lables in the final lines of the broken quatrain do 
not form even an assonance. When detached from 
the context, so as to be meaningless, but standing 
in their mutual relations in the matter of sound, 
these lines are as follows :— 

What woman for me was the choice of God. 

In my life’s mid-current, thwarting God, 
It is curious enough that the poet should have so 
finished his stanza, and it is only fair to say that, 
but for Mr. Symons’s note of admiration, one 
might never have detected the plan. 


Tuomas Baynz. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tue Erymouocy or Max 
Miiller reminds us, in his ‘Science of Language,’ 


The | published in 1891 (see foot-note to p. 595, vol. ii.), 


that he pointed out the connexion between the 
name of the watch-dog of Hades, the well-known 
Kerberos (or Cerberus), and the Skr. ¢drvari, “the 
night,” in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society so long ago as April 14, 1848. This con- 
nexion between the Greek Cerberus and the Indian 
¢drvari, “the variegated, star-spangled night,” has 
been so repeatedly brought before the notice of the 
learned world by Prof. Max Miiller between the 
ears 1848 and 1892, that there may possibly 
be people who imagine that the connexion be- 
tween the two words has been satisfactorily 
made out. The Cerberus-cérvari equation has 
been reiterated in the numerous editions of the 
* Lectures on the Science of Language,’ delivered 
at the Royal Institution in 1863 ; in ‘ Chips from 
a German Workshop,’ vol. ii., in 1868; in the 
* Gifford Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888 ; in the ‘Science of Language’ 
(above cited), in 1891; and in a letter to the 
Academy (No. 1058), on Aug. 13, 1892. But 
this explanation of the name Cerberus does not 
appear to have won any acceptance among scholars. 
Let us inquire if there may be any reason for 
this aloofness, in spite of the voice of the charmer 
charming with such persistent iteration. The 
fact is, that the equation must be rejected, 
because there is an insuperable — diffi- 


culty which stands in the way. ore we cab 


i 
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allow its validity we must be satisfied that a 
Greek rb can regularly represent a Sanskrit rv. 
It really looks as if in this case Prof. Max Miiller 
had been led away by German analogies, and that 
he had supposed that, because German Schwalbe, 
Garbe correspond to English “swallow, yarrow,” a 
Greek Kerberos might correspond toa Skr. ¢drvari. 
Now, it is very well known that Skr. rv is not 
represented in Greek by rb, but by a liquid (r or J) 
alone, the original Indo-European semi-vowel, of 
course, disappearing in classical Greek. For 
instance, with Skr. sérva, “ whole,” compare Gr. 
6Aos for 6AFos. Had Prof. Max Miiller’s ety- 
mology of Kerberos been correct, we should have 
expected to find a classical Greek 6A Sos for dAos. 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Aw Inrerzstinc Diseovery.—The following 
is a cutting from the Church Times of Nov. 17:— 


“Caerwent Church, near Chepstow, which is now 
undergoing restoration, has been the scene of a some- 
what interesting discovery this week. When excavating 
on the south side of the chancel, a Roman tessellated 
pavement was discovered at a depth of about five feet, 
and apparently running under the chancel wall. If 
money can be obtained for the purpose, excavations will 
be continued. The churchyard is full of old walls, and 
portions of Roman pottery are frequently met with when 
digging graves. This church is one of the most ancient 
ecclesiastical foundations on the west of the Severn. 
Caerwent was the ancient city of Caractacus. He and 
his family, according to Welsh history, attended the 

reaching of St. Paul when they were prisoners in 

me. He and his father, Brin, the ‘ Blessed,’ and his 
children, Linus and Claudia (2 Tim. iv. 21), were con- 
verted, and on their return home introduced the Gospel to 
their countrymen, and most probably worshipped on the 
spot where the church now stands. There is a local 
tradition that the grave of Caractacus was about a mile 
from Caerwent Church, which is in a sad state of decay, 
though the rector, the Rev. T. D. Jones, is making 
strong efforts to collect funds for a judicious restoration. 


er Avpax. 


Marrniota.—This is the name given by the 
French botanist Plumier to the genus of plants 
known in English as stocks, the flowers of which 
are so beautiful in our gardens. The name is 
taken from that of the famous Italian physician 
P. A. Mattioli, who was born at Siena in 1500, 
and died at Trent in 1577. The date of his death 
is given by a misprint in Paxton’s ‘ Botanical 
Dictionary ’ (edition of 1868, revised and corrected 
by Hereman), as 1757. Mattioli published his 

mmentary on Dioscorides in 1554. 

Whilst writing at this time a note on a subject 
connected with botany, one cannot refrain from 
expressing regret that lovers of nature no longer 
have the advantage of reading monthly numbers of 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, a publication which, 
issued first in 1865, ceased to appear last August, 
so that it did not enter on its thirtieth year. In 
1872 the editorship passed into the hands of Mr. 


J. E. Taylor, and the state of his health has un- 
y Bonne = compelled him to discontinue it. 
W. T. Lywn. 
Blackheath. 


“ Toorn-saw.”—We are all fallible, and even 
*‘N. & Q.’canerr. I have just observed a curious 
misprint, which has produced a word such as Dr. 
Murray will carefully avoid ; at any rate, in such 
a context. 

In ‘N. & Q., 6" S. x. 422, col. 2, is a notice of 
a book entitled ‘ Chaucer’s Beads,’ which is said to 
contain “‘a concordance of Chaucer’s proverbs and 
tooth-saws.” 

However, Chaucer was no dentist; he only 
originated “sooth saws,” i.¢., true sayings. The 
expression ‘‘ sooth sawe” occurs in his ‘ House of 
Fame,’ ], 2089. Water W. 


ror Tat.” —Prof, Skeat, in his ‘ Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary,’ explains the expression as “ blow 
for blow,” and says that it is a corruption of tip 
for tap, where tip is a slight tap. He refers to 
Bullinger’s ‘ Works,’ i. 283 (Parker Society), the 
translation of which is, I believe, dated 1577. 
May I be permitted to direct attention to the fact 
that “tit for tat” had already appeared at an 
earlier date in John Heywood’s ‘ Proverbes,’ 1546? 

Since tat for tat —_ 1), on even hand is set, 
Set the hares head agaynst the goose jeblet. 
Pp. 109-110, reprint, 1874. 
In a note it is stated that “‘ tit for tat” is simpl 
a corruption fortant pour tant. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
‘ Dictionary ’ has, “ Tint for tant, tit for tat.” 
F. Binxssck Terry. 

“Onaracrerscorss.”—This is the title that 
Mr. Jerome has seen fit to give to the series of 
articles which he is contributing to To-day. It is 
to be devoutly hoped that some kind friend will 
induce him to change the title for something a 
little less original, but more commendable to the 
ear. Pavut 


“Park” anp “Pappock.”—In Fifeshire I 
find the term park applied to any field, large or 
small, which has been for a number of years under 
permanent pasture, and which there is no intention 
of bringing under arable cultivation in any system 
of crop rotations, In Australia the word “ field” 
seems to have dropped out of the language. Anyand 
every cleared or semi-cleared enclosure or outlined 
enclosure is a paddock. Field to the Australian 
is a foreign word. R. Watwace. 


‘Sarorpay Review’ Syrwtax.—Here is a 
sample of what may be achieved by a writer who 
cultivates the art of weaving sentences wi 
sentences. In the Saturday Review of Dec. 9 the 
writer of the ‘ French Literature’ article starts by 
noting as remarkable the simultaneous publication 
of “‘two volumes of criticism......by the two 
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French critics who are most popular and most 
opposed to each other in style and tone,” and con- 
tinues :— 

“In the matter of this opposition, M. Jules Lemaitre, 
whose seventh series of ‘Impressions de Théatre,’ and 
M. Emile Faguet, the fourth volume of whose study of 
French literature by centuries in the persons of its chief 
and best-known exponents, seem to us to be even further 
asunder than M, Anatole France and M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére.” 

A pretty muddle! It is not the only bit of com- 
plicated construction in the article. 
F. Apams. 

THE Poret.—A letter of his occurs 
in the Sporting Magazine, xliv. 109, and on the 
following page are some notes on his portrait 
which might be of service to a future biographer. 

ASTARTE. 


Tueopatp Wo tre Tonz.—‘ The Autobiography 
and Journals of Theobald Wolfe Tone,’ which the 
great Duke of Wellington declared he had read 
with deep interest, were printed at Washington in 
1846, have lately been republished with a new 
historic introduction by Mr. Barry O’Brien. De- 
scribing the French expedition to Ireland in Decem- 
ber, 1796, Mr. O’Brien states (p. x) that ‘‘Grouchy 
with 35 sail opened Bantry Bay.” This is echoing 
a mistake made by ay as the following 
makes clear :— 

“In December, 1796, Tone accompanied the French 
fleet to Bantry Bay. Mr. Froude and other historians 
think that it was Grouchy who failed to uttempt a land- 
ing. ‘ Then, as twenty years later, on another occasion, 
no less critical,’ he writes, meaning Waterloo. ‘Grouchy 
was the good genius of the British Empire’ (iii. 205). In 
point of fact, Grouchy was not at Bantry. M. Guillon, in 
*France et Irlande,’ written with full access to the 
— of the French Admiralty, makes it clear that 

uvet, and not Grouchy, was the man who ought to 
have been named.”"—Fitzpatrick’s ‘Secret Service under 
Pitt,’ Longmans, second ed. p. 170). 

It is only fair to Mr. Froude to add that he 
errs in good company. Ool. Byrne, who fought 
at Vinegar Hill, assumes that Grouchy was at 
Bantry (‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 67, Paris, 1863); and 
the same remark applies to Richard Lalor Shiel, in 
a remarkable speech delivered in 1827. Grouchy’s 
son sought to vindicate his father’s memory from 
several misrepresentations ; but a further vindica- 
tion seems desirable, F. G. Prenvercasr, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tue Worp “Onporé.”—An infant baptized 
in France without the ceremonies of the Church 
being observed is said to be ondoyé, or waved. It 
is stated that Voltaire was so weak in hi 


his infancy 


that he was ondoyé, and that the ceremonies of 
his baptism were many times deferred. (See 
Littré.) It is also mentioned in the diary of 
the late Mr. Henry Greville, with regard to the 
Prince Imperial, under March 16, 1856, that it 
was reported “the child is to be ondoyé immedi- 
ately, but that the Pope is to come and christen 
him in July.” By seems to be meant, 
strictly qulieg, that the child was to be dedi- 
cated, ¢. ¢., waved before the Lord as an offering. 
I have known clergymen, when baptizing in 
public in this country according to the English 
rite, to wave the infant by a horizontal move- 
ment. I have also known the elements in the 
consecration at the Eucharist to be waved in the 
same manner, in addition to being elevated. Now 
it is stated that in this latter case the custom is 
primitive, being derived from the Jewish custom 
of waving offerings “ before the Lord.” We know 
that the early liturgies exhibit features which 
have been derived from the Passover service; 
parts of the English office for the celebration of 
the Holy Communion may be pointed out as so 
derived. In what I have written above I do not 
attempt to decide whether the ceremony observed 
by the Jews at the presentation of a wave offering 
(which is, perhaps, contemplated in the early 
liturgical forms) involved a horizontal or an 
elevating movement on the part of the officiating 
priest, I shoukd like, however, to know the 
history of the werd ondoyé¢, which, as applied to 
rivate baptism, seems to have preserved in 
rance the traditional use of a form anciently 
authorized in the worship of Jehevah among the 
Israelites. Are any directions given to the priest, 
either in the Eastern or Western Church, bearing 
on this subject? Is there anything peculiar to 
France in the custom observed by the priest at the 
private baptism of an infant ? ARNOTT. 
Gunnersbury. 


Peprstan Foik-tore.— Has this ever been 
collected? In reading the third volume of Mr. 
Wheatley’s delightful edition, for instance, I come 
upon the following :— 

“ Waked with a very high wind, and said to my wife 
*I pray God I hear not of the death of any great person, 
this wind is so high,’ ”"—Oct. 19, 1663. 

“Heard Sir John Cutler say, that of his owne ex- 
perience in time of thunder, so many barrels of beer as 
have a piece of iron laid upon them will not be soured, 
and the others will.” —Nov. 6, 1663. LE 


Hvuenes Parry.—How is Hughes ac- 
counted for as a Welsh surname? Why is it not 
Pugh? And what is its date? Is Parry (ep 


Harry) traceable, directly, to any royal 
Tae Mervrw Famity.—I have just met with 


Harry? If so, which? O. 
the Earl of Belmore’s ‘ Parliamentary Memoirs of 
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Fermanagh, County and Borough,’ in an appendix 
to which is the pedigree of this family, compiled 
mainly from ‘ Fasciculus Merviensis’ (by Sir Wm. 
Drake). In it the family is traced back to a.p. 
1476, when John Mervyn purchased Fountel 
Giffard from Lady Hungerford. Could any of 
your readers give information regarding this pro- 


rty? Where exactly is it situated? How long) 
| B.A, and M.A. at St. John’s College, Cambridge , 


id it remain in the Mervyn family? In whose 
hands is it now? Did the family come at this 
time direct from Wales? I shouid also desire to 
see Sir Wm. Drake's ‘Fasciculus Merviensis’ 


(which was printed privately), if any of your 
readers who has a copy would be so kind as to 
lend it. M. 


“Surprty.”—The following quotation is from 
Grote’s ‘ History of Greece’ (part i. chap. xix.):— 

“ To introduce fictitious hypotheses and media of con- 
nexion is the business of a succeeding age, when the 
stimulus of rational curiosity is first felt without any 
authentic materials to supply it.” 
I am anxious to know if the word supply is 
here used in a correct, or even usual sense. Of 
course, what is meant by it can be understood ; 


but is it recognized as English ? 
— E. R. 8. B. 


“Tae oLp TimEs.”—What is the origin 
of this phrase, and who was the earliest to make 
use of it? St. Palaye, quoting Marot (fifteenth 
century), has the following: “ Le train d’amour qui 
régnoit au bon vieux temps.” This will take it 
back a long time, but I expect it is much older. 
I have been unable to find any English author 
who quotes it, or even uses it; and yet it is 
commonly quoted. Paut Q. Karkeexk. 


TopHorg.—I shall be obliged for information 
as to whence the ancestors of people of the name 
of Tudhope hailed, and especially as to the antece- 
dents of Mr. Francis Tudhope, who was educated 
in Scotland for the Church ; left for Cape Colony 
in 1840; was for twenty-five years head master 
of the Government School in Graham’s Town ; an 
died in 1872. A. F. 


Sir Was Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, of New River celebrity, sprung from a 
Lincolnshire family ? There was a Hugh Middle- 
ton who seems to have belonged to that county in 
1553. It is probable that he lived at or near 
Boston. K. P. D. E. 


“Anotican Pappock.”—Is the author and 
date of this expression known? It seems to me 
both silly and vulgar; but it is employed by Prof. 
Dowden to express his scorn for the culture by 
which the ‘Christian Year’ was composed (see 
* Shakspere, his Mind and Art,’ p. 22). 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Dr. Gasett, Heap Master or WincuestTER 
Cottecr.— Henry Dison Gabell, head master of 
Winchester, 1809-1823, is always known as “ Dr.” 
Gabell. He is described as “ D.D.” on his wife’s 
monument in the cloisters of Winchester College, 
and as “S.T.P.” on his own monument in the 
college chapel. He graduated at New Coll 
Oxford, B.A., July 8, 1786, and was incorpora' 


1807. How does he come to be described as 
* Doctor ”? H. 


Priors or Dramas.—Can any one inform me 
where I can pet a book giving the plots of old 
plays, especially domestic dramas, which have not 
been revived, at all events for a long time? I 
know a book by Miss Macaulay, ‘Tales of the 
Drama,’ but they are rather stories founded on 
plays than plots of plays, and the plays are mostly 
well known. RAMATICUS, 

We possess a little volume of this description, but 
od sought in vain to lay our hands on it.) ' 


Psprs’s “Book or Srortes.”—Pepys often 
mentions that he puts in his “‘ book of tales” 
amusing anecdotes which he hears. I suppose 
this has not been traced. J. K. 


“Tae Love-Kyor.”—In Lyly’s ‘Mother 
Bombie,’ 1594, the following dialogue occurs :— 

Bed, What shall we sing? 

Syn. The Love knot, fog Ghat 's best for a bridall. 

Act V, scene iii, 

Upon this passage Fairholt has the following 
comment : “This appears to have been a popular 
song for a wedding,” &. Could you give me the 
text of this song, if it is known to exist at present; 
or could you refer me to any works which contain 
allusions to it ? J. E. Spincarn. 

New York. 


a chap-book entitled ‘An 
Almanack-Husband’ (1708), relating the career of 
a remarkable polygamist, one of the women duped 
into marriage is described as ‘‘ a Paternoster-Row 
thimberkin.” What feminine calling is denoted by 
this ? F, Apams. 


‘Mixitary Reminiscences, by Col. James 
Welsh, 1830.—Of the two volumes rs 
this work I have unfortunately but the first. 
should be deeply obliged for information of the 
missing volume. The book is not in the British 
Museum Library. Harotp Mater, Colonel, 


Cart. Green.—Any family history of, or in- 
formation concerning, Capt. Green, Aide-de-Camp 
to James III. of Great Britain, &c. (the elder 
Pretender), and who is supposed to have spent all 
he possessed in the service of that prince, will be 
received with thanks by 
Taomas Turner, Colonel, 

Reading. 


Angus Lodge, Bath Road, 
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Forszs or Ovttopen.—The information con- 
tained in Burke and similar genealogical works 
being confined to the main line, particulars are 
requested concerning the collateral male descents 
of this family for two generations :— 

1. Capt. James Forbes of Caithness (second son 
of Duncan Forbes I. of Culloden), who married 
Agnes Munro, daughter of George Munro of Pit- 
lundie, and had issue. 

2. Oapt. Duncan Forbes of Assynt (third son of 
Duncan I.), who married, 1650, Isobell Ruthven, 
daughter of Patrick Ruthven, Dundee, and had 


issue. 

3. Sir David Forbes of Newhall, advocate, 
(second son of John Forbes II. of Culloden), who 
married Catherine Clerk, daughter of John Clerk 
of Penicuik, and had issue. 

4. Thomas Forbes, Inverness (third son of John 
Forbes II.), who married Jean Cuthbert, daughter 
of David Cuthbert, and had issue. 

5. Jonathan Forbes, M.D., Elgin (fifth son 
of John Forbes II.), who married Jane Brodie, 
daughter of James Brodie of Lethen, and had issue, 

6. Col. John Forbes of Pittencrieff (sixth son of 
John Forbes II.), who married Elizabeth Graham, 
daughter of Bailie Graham, Edinburgh, and had 
issue. Spursit Homvm. 


“ Suore.”—Tuarner, in his ‘ Herball ’ (1568, pt. i. 
p. 94), writing of the plant Brion thalassion, or 
sea moss, says it “is called in Northumberland 
slanke, which in Lent the poore people seth, and 
that with lykes and oyniones. They put in a pott, 
and smore it, as they call it.” Wright has “smore,” 
to smother; but he gives no reference as to where- 
abouts the word is used. Oan any Northumbrian 


reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me whether the | placed 


word is still in use ? J. Drxon. 
Lawsoy.—The Fulham burial registers for 1739 
contain the following entry : “S* Wilfred Lawson, 


Bart., 4 May.” Can any one tell me anything 
about this person? Was he an ancestor of his 
well-known namesake? A “S* Mordaunt Law- 
son” is mentioned in these registers for 1742. 
Cuas. Jas. Firer. 


_ G. E. D.—Who was the writer who issued, 
in 1844, a translation of Halm’s ‘ Griseldis’ 
under the initials G, E. D.? Literatvs. 


Tocra Surra, D.D.—I have been for years a 
collector of old MS. divinity note-books, &. A 
volume has lately come into my hands, containing 
“Three Sermons, by Dr. Thos. Smith, D.D., ‘ de- 
priv’d Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford,’ in his 
own hand, given me with several others of his MSS. 
a few days before his death.” Also Eleven Sermons 
by Rev. Dr. John Smith, Prebendary of Durham and 
Rector of “—y Wearmouth, copied by Rev. Mr. 
Joseph Smith, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., a.p. 


1727. I shall be glad of any particulars of Togra 

Smith, D.D.; Thomas Smith, D.D.; John Smith, 

D.D.; and Rev. Joseph Smith. The whole is a 

beautiful specimen of calligraphy. 

Kevetm H. Smita. 


Day Famity.—There once existed a Bible con- 

ining a considerable amount of information 
concerning a family of Day, once, I believe, settled 
at Dudley, in Shropshire. This Bible was in the 
possession of Mrs. Dallas, née Day, and on her 
death, about 1861, passed into the keeping of her 
son, John Dallas, of London. On his death, about 
1863, there is reason to believe that the volume 
passed to the keeping of his sisters in Edinburgh, 
and there it disappeared. I should much like to 
hear whether it still exists. D. J. 


A ror arrancive MS, Norss.—A 
learned friend of mine, much given to the reading 
of out-of-the-way books, has asked me to suggest 
to him a plan for keeping in an orderly manner 
the notes and additions which he is in the habit of 
making almost daily to the ‘N.E.D.’ I have 
explained to him the plan by which I keep my 
own manuscript collections in orderly sequence, 
but it does not satisfy him, Oan any of your 
readers suggest a way by which such things can be 
not only preserved, but so as to be of 
easy reference? ASTARTE. 


Aporaecaries’ SHow Borries.—Can we learn 
the origin of the custom which apothecaries (in 
America, at least) always follow, to use as the sign 
of their business large glass bottles filled with 
coloured liquid, behind which, at night, lights are 
? These always indicate what we term 
“drug stores.” Such establishments always use 
them as their indicia, and no other line of business 
has ever adopted them. Hence I have a curiosity 
to know the origin of the custom, a matter about 
which apothecaries themselves are densely ignorant, 
the article being known to the trade only by the 
name show bottles.” E. B. Hotiapay. 

San Francisco. 


‘Ope to Topacco.’— The last verse of this 
humorous poem, by C. S. Calverley, rans thus:— 
Cats may have had their goose 
Cooked by tobacco-juice ; 
Still why deny its use 
Thoughtfully taken? 
We're not as tabbies are : 
Smith, take a fresh cigar! 
Jones, the tobacco-jar ! 
Here’s to thee, Bacon ! 
Why Bacon? Raleigh, or Nicot, or Hawkins, or 
Drake, I could have understood. But why Bacon ? 
Watter Hamitron. 


Brorner-in-Law.—It is remarkable that 
civilized peoples are so poor in words expressing 
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family relationship. The French language fur- 
nishes a notable instance. Fille serves for 
daughter and girl, and hence (especially in petite 
fille, “‘little girl,” “little daughter,” ‘‘ grand- 
daughter ’’) sometimes causes misapprehension. A 
list of such defects in the principal modern 
languages would be interesting. But the object of 
my query is not to invite such a contribution, but 
to obtain information as to the meaning and 
origin of a single term. What is meant by a 
brother-in-law? I have asked this question on 
many occasions, and in almost every case have 
got the reply “a sister's husband.” Very few 
persons have added, without further questioning, 
‘and a wife's or a husband’s brother.” I should 
be glad to know (1) whether the term “ brother- 
in-law ” is generally applied not only to a sister’s 
husband, but also to a wife’s or a husband’s 
brother; (2) whether, in an early stage, the 
English language had a word for brother-in-law 
{=sororis maritus, or levir, or both); (3) when the 
“in-law” (of “father-in-law,” “ brother-in-law,” 
“‘ sister-in-law”) was introduced? The case of 
“sister-in-law” is, of course, similar to that of 
“ brother-in-law.” The French beau-frére means 
both a sister's husband and a wife’s or a husband’s 
brother. The term replaced (at I do not know 
what date) the old sororge, serorge (Lat. sororius, 
to a sister, soror). The German 

wager, brother-in-law (cf. Lat. socer, socerus, 
father-in-law) looks as if it were connected with 
Schwester (sister). Perhaps Prof. Skeat will kindly 
decide, should the question meet his eye. 

Henry ATIWEtt. 


Tae Avpive Dotpain anp AncHor.—I have 
@ rather puzzling question to ask about the famous 
sign of the house of Aldus. I am fully acquainted 
with all that bibliographers have said with regard 
to the origin, inception, earliest date, and various 
forms of the Aldine device. What I want to know 
is, Were any objections to its use raised by the 

wers of Italy and Germany, whether Venetian 
on, Popes, Emperors, Dukes of Milan, &c.? My 
query is based upon a in Pietro Aretino’s 
*Ragionamento delle Corti,’ 1539 (? Venice, 
Marcolini), p. 39 verso. The paragraph runs :— 

“Che colera credete voi, che habbia la Corte con 
Messer Aldo per conto de lanchora, e del Delphino sua 
impresa parendole che la velocita, e la tardita, co che 
ella toglie, e da, meriti linsegna di cesare, ed é mancato 
niente, che ella non Ilha presa contrai librai, bonta de le 
phenici (the sign of the Gioliti], de le fortune, e de le 
altre loro inventioni, e che lettre ci scrivano intorno,” 

Is the above written in irony, or is it serious ? 
If it is serious, what is alluded to? | 

Epwarp Percy JAcossen. 


Heratpic.—Was a coat of Azure, three bars 
argent, ever borne by any ancient Norman family ? 
I should like to trace it before 1200. 


Beplies. 


BODY SNATCHING. 
(8™ S. iv. 329, 370, 454.) 

I think there is not the slightest doubt that 

“carried away” usually indicates distant or extra- 

hial interment. The following extracts from 

th Abbey burial register (cited Gen., New Ser., 
vi. 96) are to the point :— 

1700, July 24. M's Mary Lee of Ston!y in Warwickshire 
yt died at Alderman Hayward’s and was carried away. 

1701, June 11. Y° Lady Bridgman yt died at M° 
Skrimes was carried away. 

1702, Muy 25. Sir John East his Lady that died at 
M® William Webbs house was carried to Almond bury in 
Yorksheir. 

1704, May 13. The Lord Longville that died at y* 
— house was carried to Essen in North hampton 
sbeire, 

1720, Feb. 1. The most Noble William Marquis of 
Annandale Lord Privie Seal for Scotland was carried 
away 

Even if Mr. Fire could be certain that his 
supposed “ miscarriages” were all bond fide Ful- 
ham folk, having relatives there interred, it would 
be rash for him to construe this phrase in a new 
light, and the mere fact of interpolation counts 
nothing. Whilst the subject is under discussion, 
the following remarks may be of interest. 

Some sixty years since, three brothers, Haddon 
by name, took a lease of Furnace House Farm, 
situate about twenty-six miles from London, in 
the parish of Hever, co. Kent. Whence they 
came their neighbours never knew, but ere long it 
became patent to all that, though farming was 
their ostensible object, they were novices to the 
trade, In contradiction to the Levitical injunction, 
their Kentish plough was drawn by animals of 
different species unequally yoked ; but what told 
even more against them was that of an evening 
they would set forth with horses and vans, ap- 
parently for some sinister purpose, returning next 
day with abundant evidence of a lengthy nocturnal 
journey having been performed. Before long it 
was whispered that they were body snatchers, and 
as corpses had lately disappeared from the neigh- 
bouring churchyard of Chiddingstone, there seemed 
some warrant forthe assertion. Two of the brothers 
are credited with a local murder, and are believed 
to have committed suicide, the third undoubtedly 
passed a long period in a debtor's prison. 

My next relation is not exactly a thing to be 
proud of ; but no matter. One Samuel Dickinson, 
of Beverley, sometime land steward to Lord Yar- 
borough, my grandfather's cousin and a Quaker to 
boot, by his own improvidence became indebted to 
his lordship’s trustees in the sum of 3,000/., and at 
the suit of the said trustees was incarcerated in the 
King’s Bench, Aug. 17, 1825. Here he died 


Fess Cuegvy. 


June 16, 1830, and five — later was supposed 
to be buried in Bunhill Fields. Deceased’s com- 
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plaint had, however, puzzled the doctors, amongst 
whom his body was a prize, so that it was reserved 
for dissection. But the coffin was filled with 
brickbats, and having been lowered into the grave, 
Richard Barret, a noted “ Friend,” was ‘* moved” 
to pronounce a lengthy exhortation over what he 
supposed contained all that remained mortal. 
When Lord Cantelupe committed suicide in 
1850, the Sackville vault in Withyham Church 
was watched for many days and nights to save his 
body from the harpies of the race-course. The 
violation of the Crawford vault is fresh in all our 
memories ; see also 5" §, iii. 566 and 8 S. iv. 
253. I have always thought that the ghastly 
apparitions with which many of our churchyards 
and old houses are credited may be attributed 
quite as much to body snatchers as to smugglers. 
C. E. 
8, Morrison Street, 8. W. 


R. D. M. refers to Sir R. Christison for the 
statement, inter alia, that the “ grave clothes were 
scrupulously buried again,” but there is no mention 
of the reason for this course, which is this :— 


“The person who has the freehold may bring an 
action of trespass against such as dig and disturb it. 
And if any one, in taking 4 a dead body, steals the 
shroud or other apparel it will be felony; for the pro- 
perty thereof remains in the executor, or whoever was 
at the charge of the funeral.” 


Otherwise it was not taken to be so serious an 
offence. But only,— 

“Tt has been determined, that stealing dead bodies, 
though for the improvement of the science of anatomy, is 
an indictable offence as a misdemeanour; it being a 
practice contrary to common decency, and shocking to 
the general sentiments and feelings of mankind.”— 
Blackstone, bk. ii. ch, xxviii, 1794, with note. 


Compare the case of William Haines, at the| B 


Lent Assizes at Leicester, 11 & 12 Jac. (12 Co. 
113), for the statement that the offence amounts to 
felony, as above. Ep. MarsHAL.t. 


I have seen entries in parish registers of burials 
of persons not belonging to the parish, who have 
died out of it, and have been buried out of it. I 


have no doubt Mr. Hatven is right in supposing | *° 


‘carried away” to have nothing to do with body 
snatching. @ entry was not an actual register, 
but simply a memorandum by the vicar, who, 
whether justified or not, did no harm, but in many 
cases did a deal of good, for some of our country 
registers were so badly kept that a neighbouring 
vicar’s “carried away” note is the only record of 
the burial in some instances. i registers 


have similar entries, such as ‘‘——— was baptized 
at ——”; and, again, the marriage registers fre- 
quently record a couple “ gone out of the parish,” 
when they have been married elsewhere, parti- 
cularly in the Borderland, where Gretna Green, 
Lamberton Toll, and Coldstream Bridge were much 
resorted to, 


In the parish records of Ford, Northumberland, 
under date Aug. 28, 1723, there is a note of a visit 
of Archdeacon Thomas Sharp, wherein it is stated 
he ordered the churchwardens to obtain, amongst 
other things connected with the church, “A Parish 
Coffin.” I supposed this to mean a coffer, or chest, 
for the parish registers; but on seeing Mr. 
Hatt.en’s note on the above subject I am under 
the impression it must have been what he calls a 
mort safe. Although sixpence bad been expended 
by the church ens only the year before in 
“ mending ye chest q’ch [which] holds the books,” 
it does not necessarily follow that a new one was 
considered essential by Sharp, and he may have 
meant the mort safe, if such a thing was required 
in those days. Can any reader say if body snatch- 
ing was carried on in 1723? W. B. Tuomas. 

Heaton-on-Tyne. 


1 have particulars of a veritable case of this 
desecration which occurred here in 1829 or 1830; 
and I have a traditional statement that a former 
sexton of the parish did a roaring trade, and died 
unbappy thereat. K. H. 8. 


Mr. R. E. Chester Waters, in his ‘ Parish Re- 
gisters of England,’ states: “When persons of 
rank died in one parish and were buried in another, 
the burial was usually recorded in the register of 
both i ”; and the register of the parish 
wherein the person died, but was not buried 
would contain the remark “ carried away.” I find 
the following instances. St. Giles, Camberwell ; 
1700, John Howard taken away to be buried. 
1710, Mr* Elizabeth Arnold carried away to be buried. 
St. Dionis Backchurch :— 
1726. Caleb Hughes, Quaker, carried to the Friends” 
urial Ground. 
George Stone, Lawyer, carried away to be buried. 
John Lee, carried to Guilford. 
1727, Joseph Paget, carried away to be buried. 
1749. Elizabeth Jenkins, to be buried at 
Finchley. 

St. Michael, Cornhill :— 

1706. Gabriel, son of Gabriel Glover, buried out of 


wn. 
1708. Richard Wagstaff, ditto, ditto. 
1710. Edward Topp, died in this parish and was 


buried in the country. 
R. C. Bostock. 
Broadstairs. 


The following extraordinary ph appeared 
in the European Magazine for Rico. 1802 :— 

“ A short time since some of the police patrole, in the 
evening, stopped two men in Coldbath Fields, with a 
basket in which were the bodies of a woman and child; 
the man who was carrying the basket threw it down and 
escaped ; the other was taken, but obliged to be dis- 
charged for want of evidence, The man who escaped 
was afterwards discovered to be a grave-digger belonging 
to the churchyard from whence the bodies had been 
stolen ; he was therefore indicted separately for stealing 
three bodies, the shrouds; and on searching his 
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house upwards of 150 shrouds, together with the body of 
a child, were found concealed in the privy, which was 
situated in the churchyard. On Tuesday he was appre- 
hended on warrants of indictment, and brought before 
the same magistrates; when, having no person present 
to become bail for him, he was committed to prison. It 
is said to be an absolute fact, that on searching the 
churchyard the body of a woman was discovered without 
a head, which, it is supposed, had been cut off for the 
sake of a very fine set of teeth. Even the screws had 
been taken from many of the coffins. From the num- 
ber of empty graves, it is computed that nine out of every 
ten bodies buried there were stolen.” —P. 157. 

Some information respecting the iron coffins which 
were sometimes used in the days of the “ resur- 
rection-men” will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. 
vi, 516. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 


Otp 1x Burma (8* iv. 467).— 
Without being able to say anything whatever 
regarding the person to whose memory the inscrip- 
tion on the tombstone refers, I can inform Tene- 
BR that the language in which it is inscribed is 
Portuguese, not Spanish. Allowing for probable 
errors in transcription, it would thus: “ Aqui 
esta sepultado o corpo de Coja Petrus de Faruc 
natural de Julfa que sendo da idade de 47 annos 
falleceo em 20 de Outubro de 1725.” Which 
being translated means: “Here is buried the body 
of C. P. de F., native of Julfa, who being of the 
of 47 years, died the 20 day of October 1725.” 

Coja Petrus de Faruc is not a name one meets 
with in Portugal nowadays. Coja might be in- 
tended for Cap. (Capitao=Captain), Petrus is the 
Latinized from of Pedro (Peter), and Faruc, I 
make bold to say is Faria, which is as common a 
name in Portugal as Smith is in England. I can- 
not find any place named Julfa in Portugal, or any- 
thing resembling it ; but there are two such places, 
one in Russian Transcaucasia and the other in 
Persia ; but it is hardly likely either of these is 
intended. E. A. Fry. 

172, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 


Although I cannot answer your correspondent’s 
query, I can correct his mistakes. The inscription 
is not Spanish, but Portuguese, as he might have 
known on seeing the words “o corpo,” for which 
the Spanish is “‘el cuerpo.” Then there are 
blunders in it, which I would correct thus: “Aqui 
esta sepultado o corpo de Coja Petrus de Faruc, 
natural de Julfa, que sendo da ydade de 47 annos 
falleceo em 20 de Outubro [perhaps Oitobro] de 
1725.” ** Requiexei” is of no language ; it is, of 
course, a misreading of “requiescat.” “Coja” 
may be a Portuguese way of writing the Persian 
khwdja, a man of distinction, merchant, professor, 
&c. (see Johnson’s ‘ Persian Dict.’). I say so because 
the inscription records that the deceased was a 
native of Julfa, which is the name of a place in 
Persia. ‘‘ Faruc,” too, is Oriental-looking. By 
these tokens I judge that he was neither Spanish 


nor Portuguese by birth. Had he been so, we 

should expect to read “ Pedro” in the inscription 

rather than the Latin name “Petrus”? Probably 

he was an Armenian. F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Peacock Freatuers Untucxy (8*" §. iv. 426). 
—The superstition that peacocks’ feathers are 
unlucky in the house or worn on the person is 
widely spread and fully believed in by many who 
ought to know better. Some eight or ten years 
ago a gentlemen well known to me went to call on 
a baronet, an intimate friend of his. Unfortunately 
for him, he bad the eye of a peacock’s feather 
in his hat. When the lady of the house saw it, 
she snatched it from him, and threw it out of the 
hall door, “rating” him as if he had been guilty 
of some great moral offence. ASTARTE. 


Some years ago, when I was visiting in North 
Yorkshire, I remember that one day an old servant 
came to the house where I was, and found some 
peacock feathers above the mantel-piece of one 
of the bed-rooms, She expressed her horror to 
the young ladies of the house, and said that oe 
me never expect to be married if they kept 
things for ornaments. 
F. O. Birxseck Terry. 


I heard peacocks’ feathers mentioned as unlucky 
in a new farce a week or two ago. Urpan. 


“Taverne” (8" §, iv. 327, 472).—I am obli 
to your correspondents for their suggestions with 
regard to the meaning of this word. It can hardly 
be a misprint, as it occurs more than once in 
MSS. which have come under my notice. The 
following shows that it has no reference to selling 
wine, &c.:— 

“I will yt my said Surveyo™ shall espectially try and 
Ing’ wt Tennantes or Occupyers of my Lands have 
Taverned their tenem* or Lands in whole or in pte 
wbout Direct Order of the Co™* whereby the ancient 
services and Dimissions are frustrated and become 
uncertaine.”’ 

I have referred to Feltham’s ‘ Resolves,’ but the 

mentioned by Mr. Prosser does not 
appear in that edition. I am, therefore, con- 
strained to ask whether the context would not 
give the word taverne there merely the meaning of 
spending time in taverns with wantons? If not, 
“to divide” or “parcel out” would seem to be 
the meaning in which the word is used in the 
passages I have quoted. P. CO. Reare. 


Your correspondents have not explained this 
word correctly. In the passage quoted at the first 
reference it merely means “to keep a tavern.” 
Thus, by the statute 6 Edw. VI. c. 5, it was enacted 
that certain persons therein mentioned should not 
“tauerne, sell, or viter wyne by retayle, as is 
aforesayde.” The words ‘‘as aforesayde” refer 
to the previous words “to kepe anye tauerne 
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or sell or vtter by retaile” (Rastell’s ‘Statutes,’ 
1557, fo. 532, a). S. O. Appy. 
3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 


This word comes originally from the Latin 
taberna, which is used at least twice by Horace :— 
Nulla taberna meos habeat nec pila libellos. 
*Sat.,’ I. iv. 71. 
Nee vicina subest vinum praebere taberna 
Que possit tibi. Ep.,’ I. xiv, 24. 
See also ‘ Sat.,’ I. iii, 131, and ‘ Ars. Poet.,’ 229. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


Mastin Pans (6 S. vi. 47, 158 ; x. 289 ; xii. 
471; 7 §. iii. 385, 485 ; iv. 57, 310, 451; xi. 
83; 8" 8. iv. 144, 296, 355).—I would willingly 
furnish to Mr. Hatcen such particulars as I may 
have gathered about the Hallen family when at 
Coalbrookdale. I have no information about them 
when in Holland, at Wandsworth, or at New- 
castle-under-Lyme, but I have little doubt that in 
coming forward into Staffordshire their business 
then was connected with wrought iron, the 
working up of which was at the end of the seven- 
teenth century becoming the settled and increasing 
industry around Dudley. Both in bleaching linen 
and in working iron there was considerable inter- 
course with Holland from Warwickshire and Wor- 
cestershire, to which A. Yarranton refers in 
*England’s Improvement,’ published in 1698. A 
Cornelius Hallen died at Old Swinford in 1682, 
and I had surmised that his widow and son 
moved into Shropshire. From subsequent in- 
qniy I have ascertained that there were Cornelius 

olland, Robert Holland, and William Hallen 
resident within the parish of Madeley in 1670. 
A few years later the name Holland is written as 
Hallen, and connected with Coalbrookdale, I 
have previously mentioned the purchase of a 

in 1705. The old house in Coalbrook- 
dale which bears the date of 1642 is distant 
a@ quarter of a mile from ‘‘ Panshop Bank,” 
and is believed to have been the house of 
the Wellingtons, perhaps of Shadrach Fox, who 
was for a time lessee of all the works from the 
manor. It was not for many years after 1705 that 
the Hallens were resident at “ Panshop Bank.” A 
survey in 1773 describes the plating forge con- 
tiguous to this place as “the Lower or Hallen’s 
Forge,” and another, in 1777, records ‘‘ William 
Hallen and Brothers,” and their relative, Cor- 
nelius Oram, as tenants of ‘‘ Panshops, close, 
tenements, and gardens” in that locality. They 
probably had then been tenants for some years 
previously. In 1782 the premises were partly void, 
and “Mr. Wm. Hallen had left the parish.” The 
name of George Hallen, connected with part of Pan- 
shops, and that of John Hallen reappear in 1794. 
The business was revived—not altogether at this 
place, but at Madeley Wood, and near—by George 


William Hallen up to 1806, when he had become 
tenant of lands and of the Tontine Hotel at Iron- 
bridge. Some ten years afterwards W. Hallen, or 
George W. Hallen, removed to South Wales, and 
the names of Hallen and Oram were lost to the 
parish of Madeley, if not to Shropshire. 

As to their business, there is not the least 
record or local tradition that the Hallens were 
workers of any other metal than iron when in 
Shropshire. In the years subsequent to 1718, up 
to 1745, payments were made by the Hallens for 
rent and wrought iron, and to them for articles, 
as, inter alia, iron-work, frying-pans, shovels, and 
scrap iron under the description of <1 

rings.” One of the trustees of Cornelius - 
en of 1744 was Richard Stringer, of Madeley, 
frying-pan maker, who also was paid occasionally 
for “‘ pan-parings.” In connexion with the estate 
of Richard Ford in 1758, Wm. Hallen is men- 
tioned as “manager of the said ironworks of 
Caynton, Sambrook, and Tibberton,” near to New- 
port, in Shropshire, which from the first notice 
of it curiously continued the names of Cornelius, 
William, and Samuel. Between 1780 and 1790 
members of the family were connected with eight 
small charcoal forges in this part of Shropshire, 
and with others at Bilston and Raglan. These 
forges soon afterwards faded away, under the 
progress of the iron trade ; and with the growth of 
rolling and stamping the old business of plater 
could not and did not survive. In England it has 
quite passed away. 

The respectable house in London was at first, 
from 1820 to 1826, Lees, Cottam & Hallen, and 
from this year to about 1850 Cottam & Hallen, 
when the partners separated to two concerns. 
They were esteemed correspondents for castings 
in iron, chiefly in the earlier years for hydraulic 
press work. I regret I cannot connect the per- 
sonal relationship of the Hallen with the Shrop- 
shire family. The iron railings at St. Martin’s 
Church were erected when certain street altera- 
tions were made about 1825. They probably 
came from South Staffordshire, but a local 
authority connects with them Cottam & Willmore, 
of the Borough. I may add that the dates I 
have given in both of my notes are taken from 
original papers. I fear that hasty — caused 
the misprint of my initial. Ww. G. N. 


Possession or Pews iv. 327, 396).— 
Mr. Corcoran will find ample information in the 
‘ History and Law of Church Seats or Pews,’ by 
Alfred Heales, F.S.A., 1872. He says (p. 150, 
vol, i.), “ When appropriation had become common, 
at least as regards the leading parishioners, it was 
before long found necessary to have doors and locks 
to prevent intrusion. There is an early mention 
of one in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the 
| parish of St. Margaret Pattens, London, where 
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in 1515, twopence is charged “ for a kaye for master 
Waddell’s pew doure.” At St. John Zachary, 
1600, ‘‘ paied for ij Keyes for the Churchwardens’ 
pewe, xij4,.” 

Bishop Earle, in 1628, mentions it in the cha- 
racter of ‘The She precise Hypocrite.’ “She doubts 
of the Virgin Mary’s salvation, and dares not 
Saint her ; but knows her own place in heaven, as 
perfectly as the pew she has a key to.” 

This illegal proceeding sometimes came within 
purview of the Ordinary. In 1631 Bishop Neile, 
of Winchester, issued a monition to the Church- 
wardens of Elvetham, Hampshire, requiring them 
“*to remove all the lockes upon any of the said 
pewes within the said Church before Pentecost 
next insueing.” 

Pepys, in 1661, Dec. 25. “In the morning to 
Church, where at the door of our pew, I was fain 
» stay because the sexton had not opened the 

oor.” 

Fifty years ago (and pee later) I remember 
many of the pews in the parish church here had 
locks on the doors. Both are happily now, and 


for a long time, things of the i. 
. H. Taompson. 


Alnwick. 


There will be found something to smile at on 
this point in the pages of ‘St. Antholin’s; or, Old 
Churches and New,’ by the Rector of Elford, pub- 
lished in 1842-53 by Masters, and looked on then 
as a “very” High Church “skit” indeed, if I 
recollect rightly. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


“Tne Buppte” (8 iv. 388).—Possibly 
the situation of this inn may give a clue to its 
name, and local tradition may confirm the mean- 
ing. “ Buddle” is a common word in the south- 
west, as may be seen from several dialect glossaries, 
and in Halliwell. Here, in Somerset and in North 
Devon, it means to suffocate with mud as in a bog 
(see ‘ West Somerset Word-Book,’ p. 96). 

Farther west it is a mining term. Jago (‘Cornish 
Glossary,’ p. 123) says: “It is a pit seven feet 
long, three wide, and two deep, for washing the ore 
in.” He also says it means a bubble. Miss 
Courtney (‘ West Cornish Gloss.,’ E.D.S.) says it is 
a kind of tub for washing ore, and the operation 
is called “ buddling.” The word is said by Pryce 
(Jago) to come from Celtic Cornish “buddal, to 
buddle, to drown.” 

Has ore-washing ever been done at Niton? Is 
there a tradition of a mud slide from the high land 
having suffocated any one at the spot ; or has the 
word “ buddled,” which Halliwell says in Devon 
means tipsy, any appropriate connexion with this 
house of public entertainment ? 

F, T. Etworray. 


There is in the parish of Westerham, Kent, an 
ancient tenement known as ‘“ Buddles,” and 


in the adjoining parish of Edenbridge may be 
found dle Mead alias Buddle Mead. I have 
concluded (? rashly) that in our case Buddle was a 
person ; but is it not probable St. Botolph is really 
responsible as a first instance ? 
C. E. 
8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


Possibly at some time or other a Devonshire man 
kept this inn. In that county “ buddled”= 
“fuddled” =tipsy. TheChrysanth getum, or 
corn marigold, the Marguerite jaune of the French, 
and Goldblume of the Germans, but anything but 
beloved by the farmers, though contrasting so 
beautifully with the July blue and scarlet blooms 
of the cornfield, is known as the “buddle,” or 
“budel,” in some distri 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 


“Buddle in mining, to wash ore; to separate the 
metalliferous ores from earthy matters by means of an 
inclined hutch called a buddle, over which water flows.” 
—Annandale’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary.’ 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Weanrinc Harts 1x tae Hovse or Commons 
(8 §S. iii. 87).—The custom of wearing hats in the 
House of Commons is very ancient ; and D’Ewes 
has a record that when Mr. Serjeant Yelverton was 
nominated as Speaker in 1597, he ‘‘ blushed, and 
put off his Hat, and after sate bare-headed ” (‘ Jour- 
nals of Elizabeth,’ p.549); while in November, 1601, 
there is a special note that when “ Mr. Maynard 
by consent of the whole House sate in the Chair 
as Clerk to register the Order of this Committee, 
cceved by consent also he was licensed to put on his 
Hat” (Ibid., p. 631). 

The wearing of the hat, indeed, was considered 
a eee ae and Burton, in his 
‘ Diary,’ under Jan. 19, 1656/7, noted that 

“ In the Court of Wards’ chamber, sat Captain Lister's 
Committee, Sir Edward Rhodes in the chair, where Ser- 
jeant Maynard was to make his defence. When he had 
spoken, the Committee appointed him to have a chair 


within a mile of it there is also Buddle’s Wood 3 


set, and to keep on his hat. The reason given for that 
privilege was, because he was a member of Parliament.” 
—Vol. i, p. 366. 

At the previous sitting of the various com- 
mittees, indeed, Burton had specially recorded, 
‘* There was most of the House, and abundance of 
gentlemen of quality. One young lord, who would 
needs keep on his hat, was there” (Ibid., p. 352). 
But on December 6, 1656, when James Naylor, 
accused of “ blasphemies,” and concerning whose 
case the Lord Protector Oliver had much to say, 
was haled before the House, it is observed that 
“being brought to the Bar, keeping on his Hat, 
the Serjeant, by the Command of the Speaker, 
took off his Hat” (‘Commons Journals,’ vol. vii. 

. 465). 
According to Moritz, a German who visited the 
House of Commons in 1782, the Speaker was at 
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that time accustomed to wear his hat on his wig, 
and when addressed he generally moved his hat a 
little, but immediately put it on again; but, 
although the Speaker nowadays always carries his 
three-cornered hat in his hand into the House 
when he makes his formal entry at the com- 
mencement of each sitting, he does not wear it 
while in the chair. Moritz added, “ The members 
of parliament keep their hats on, but the spectators 
in the gallery are uncovered” (John Pinkerton’s 
*General Collection of Voyages and Travels,’ 
vol. ii. p. 507); and that is generally true as 
regards to-day. In an editorial note to the query 
pat by Inquisrrori4, it is stated that Mr. Disraeli 
was the first member of distinction who never wore 
a hat in the House ; but, without questioning the 
statement, it is to be noted that Mr. Gladstone 
never wears his hat therein, and that when he once 
wanted one, in order to wear it while speaking 
seated after a division was called—a curious rule 
which has had more than one quaint result—he 
had to borrow that of the present Lord Chancellor 
(then Sir Farrer Herschell and Solicitor-General), 
which, to the great mirth of members, proved dis- 
tinctly too small for him. Mr. Balfour, it may be 
added, seldom wears his hat in the House ; but in 
this res Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Chamberlain follow the old use, from which Lord 
Palmerston never departed. 
Atrrep F. 


Suaxsreare at THE ‘ Gotpen Lion” at Fot- 
Ham (7 S. ii. 227).—My attention has only just 
been directed to a query by Mr. T. Oann Hucues 
at the above reference. As no reply appears to 
have been received, it is possible he may be inter- 
ested to know that the paper read by the late 
T. OC. Croker at the meeting of the British Archxo- 
logical Association, in July, 1847, was reprinted 
in Croker’s ‘ Walk from London to Fulham,’ edited 
by his son, Mr. T. F. Dillon Croker. If my 
memory does not play me false, I have also seen 
the paper in the Gent. Mag. Oroker certainly 
weaved a very pretty story out of exceedingly 
slender materials. A writer in the Gent. Mag. 
for September, 1847, thus criticizes his paper :— 

“This composition was a very ingenious tissue of 
conjectural coincidences, spun out of the slightest 

ible materials. Its main thread was a presumption 
John Fletcher, the poet, before the death of his 
father, Bishop Fletcher, in 1596, and consequently before 
he was twenty years of age, was on intimate terms with 
espeare and enjoyed his society at Fulham, where, 
instead of making themselves happy in the bishop’s hall, 
they preferred to repair to a public-house. From the 
ruins of this house, Mr, Croften Croker had had the good 
fortune to recover a pipe which he suggests the bishop 
himself may have left there, as he ie said to have died 
when smoking tobacco! For corroborative argument 
the author adduced these facts, that John Norden, the 
surveyor, lived near Fulbam in 1596, that Joshua Syl- 
vester visited his uncle Plumbe at North End, and that 
Florio, the brother-in-law of Daniel, and Heury Condell, 


the actor, certainly resided at Fulham about 1625, thirty 
years later. From this ‘ maes of facts,’ asks Mr, Croker, 
who can doubt that the Golden Lion may have been 
frequented by Shakespeare? We do not, bowever, find 
that he advances any proof that the Golden Lion was 
in existence in the reign of Elizabeth, or, if it was, that 
it was the only tavern then at Fulham; or that the 
palace was so full or so sevore a household under the 
cloud-compelling Prelate that his son and his presumed 
friend Will were obliged to go elsewhere. The Golden 
Lion which has formed the scene of these visions was 
an old mansion, perhaps of the reign of Elizabeth or her 
successor, but too handsomely fitted up for a village ale- 
house at that time. It was no doubt the residence of a 
rich citizen or Middlesex gentleman.” 

Tbe ‘‘Golden Lion” was originally a house of 
considerable pre peg and, judging from its 
architecture, I should say built about the time of 
Henry VIII. It is unknown when it became a 
tavern. My own researches into the Shakes 
legend tend to negative Croker’s theory. If Mr. 
Hvueues is still interested in this matter, I shall 
be happy to give him further information. 

Onas. Jas, Fire. 


P.S.—Croker’s statement as to Bonner’s death 
while smoking tobacco at the “Golden Lion,” 
June 15, 1596, is, of course, pure fancy. The 

rsecuting bishop did not end his days so happily, 
or he died a prisoner in the Marshalsea, Sept. 5, 
1569, - was buried at St. George’s, Southwark, 
at night, 


Mistatore Votomes (8" iv. 309, 374).— 
My collection includes the following :— 

Etrennes a I'Innocence, Paris. Fu!l red morocco gilt, 
25 millimétres by 18 millimétres. 

Le petit Bijou des Dames. Paris, Full red morocco 
gilt. 21m. by 16m. 

Schlose’s English _ = Almanac for 1841. Poetically 
illustrated by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. London, A. 
Schloss, Full blue morocco gilt in case; a 4 
19 m, by 9 m. 

My friend Dr. Frazer, of this city, possesses also 

L’Ami de la Jeunesse. 1819. Bound in gold, with 
bloodstone boards. Splendid, 22 m. by 16 m. 

He tells me also that there was a yearly issue of 
‘Etrennes’ for some nineteen or twenty years. 
T. W. Carson, 

Clarisford, Cowper Road, Dublin, 

P.S.—I have unearthed another miniature 
volume, on which I could not previously lay my 
hands, It is, — 

Wood's Royal Almanack for 1846, J. T. W 33, 
Strand, ad 
and its dimensions, kindly determined by Dr. 
Frazer, are 26 m. by 16 m. 


I have in my possession two of the ‘ English 
Bijou Almanacs’ mentioned by Mr. Petaericx, 
his being for 1836 and mine for 1837 and 1838. 
These must have been the three last issued, as 
L. E. L. died in 1838. It would be interesting to 
know in what year ths find wen by ben 
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One of mine fits into an outer morocco case, which 
also contains a magnifying glass of the smallest 
possible dimensions. Portraits of Queens Adelaide 
and Victoria are frontispieces to my —— 

. M. P. 


I have a miniature French book, bound in red 
morocco, with gold tooling and gilt edges, which is 
an inch long and half an inch in width. It con- 
tains eight full-page engravings and sixty-four 

es. The title is ‘L’Apropos Galant,’ published 
in Paris in 1825. Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


“‘THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES,” &ec- 
(8 §. iv. 366).—Since the appearance of my 
note I have found the reference for the English 
version of the Italian proverb No. 2—viz. Chaucer, 
* Troylus,’ ii. 124 (Aldine ed., vol. iv. p. 188) :— 

Who that hath an hede of verre 
Fro caste of stones war hym in the werre. 

Ican now prove Mr. Timbs’s account to be a 
fiction by citing the proverb, “Whose house is 
of glasse must not throw stones at another,” from 
George Herbert’s ‘ Jacula Prudentum,’ first pub- 
lished in 1640 with the title ‘Outlandish 
verbs.’ This was a collection of 1010 foreign 
proverbs englished by Herbert himself (eee 
*N. & Q,,’ §. iii. 130). F. Apams. 


Sporstowe §, iv. 489). — William 
Spurstow was Surveyor Accountant of St. Paul's 
School from the spring of 1638 to that of 1639. 
It was during his tenure of this office (the holder 
of which was almost supreme over the school), that 
certain disputes between the Mercers and the 
High Master, Alexander Gill, jun. (dismissed in 
consequence 1640), came toa head. The pretext 
for Gill’s dismissal was his alleged severity ; but 


the real reason was clearly political. That Spur- i 


tow was Surveyor Accountant of St. Paul’s School 

in 1638 implies, if the usual course was followed, 

that he was Master of the Mercers’ Company in 

1637, and had held the three wardenships in the 

three preceding years. R. J. Waker. 
St. Paul’s School. 


A (8 iv. 49, 113, 211, 
256, 336, 451, 497).—Snickersnee is the name of 
a Dutch sergeant in Colman’s ‘Law of Java,’ 
produced at Covent Garden May 11, 1822. 

Ursa. 


iv. 488).—The ordinary inter- 
pretation put on the word creole is a half-caste, 
or one with an admixture of African blood; but 
such a definition is utterly incorrect. When in 
New Orleans, in 1860, just before the war, I 
ascertained a meaning of creole, as 
used in the United States, to be a native of Loui- 
siana of French or Spanish blood. There is much 
information on the subject in Olmsted’s ‘Our 


Slave States,’ New York and London, 1856. The 
common habit, even among the highly educated, 
to confuse the creole with the quadroon is not 
unattended with danger in general conversa- 
tion in public places where bowie-knives and six- 
shooters grow spontaneous, the quadroon being 
the offspring of a white and a mulatto, or one- 
quarter black. Bartlett, ‘Dictionary of Ame- 
ricanisms,’ gives “Creole, in the West Indies, in 
Spanish America, and in the Southern States, 
one born of European parents.” New Orleans is, 
or was, the home of the wealthy American creole, 
and Olmsted speaks of the women “ being on an 
average more beautiful, better formed, better 
dressed, as well as much better dancers, than the 
ladies met with at a county ball in the Northern 
States”; and their taste and skill in dressing their 
hair is, he adds, “ remarkable.” The confusion of 
the quadroon with the creole probably arose from 
the free coloured Ber descended from the 
geny of old French or Spanish planters and thei 
negro slaves, 

Bouillet, ‘Dictionnaire des Sciences,’ 1864, 
writes :— 

“ Créole (qu’on dérive de l’espagnol criollos, nom que 

les premiers Négres exportés d’Afrique donnaient & leurs 
enfants nés dans le nouveau monde), cette denomina- 
tion, appliquée d’abord aux habitants des 
espagnoles et portugaises nés en Amérique de parents 
blancs, a 6té dépuis étendue 4 tous les habitants issus 
aux colonies de parents européens,” 
The article in the ‘ English Cyclopedia’ explains 
the term as designating the descendant of parents 
born in the South American and West Indian colo- 
nies, as distinct from the resident inhabitants born 
in Europe, as well as from the offspring of mixed 
blood, such as the mulatto and mestizoes born of 
negro or Indian mothers. Bartlett remarks, en 
renthise, ‘‘In New Orleans” a Creole is ‘a 
native of French extraction as pure in pedigree as 
a Howard, and great offence has been given by 
strangers applying the term to a good-looking 
mulatto or quadroon.” Ropert WALTERS. 


I submit that the meaning of the word accepted 
in this country by the majority of educated people 
isa child of European parents born in the West 
Indies ; by the majority of uneducated people, a 
child of one white and one black parent. The 
fact that in the latter sense the word has failed to 
obtain a favourable verdict at the merciful tribunal 
of the ‘ N. E. D.’ is as heavy a condemnation of it, 
as part of our current speech, as it could well 
receive. 

May I add, with regard to the derivation of the 
word and its general meaning, that, while support 
of the view recognized by the ‘ N. E. D.’ is to be 
found in the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ there is to be 
found, on the other side, a guess of the word’s 
derivation from xepdvvvt, which does not require 
farther mention, and also a quotation from Acosta’s 
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‘ Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias,’ which 
does. The words quoted are “‘ Criollos (como alla 
llam& a los nacidos de Espaiioles y Indias),” and 
the quoter evidently takes the last words to mean 
the children of Spaniards and Indians, although in 
that case we should probably have seen ‘‘ Indios.” 
But, turning to the original edition (Sevilla, 1590), 
we find ‘‘ nacidos de Espanoles en Indias,” which 
is quite a different thing, and effectually disposes 
of the nest, leaving us free to accept the definition 
of Oriollo in the Spanish dictionary of 1729, 
“El que nace en Indias de Padres Espaiioles, u 
de otra nacion que no sean Indios.” 
The ‘N. E. D.’ shows various modifications with 
which the word in this sense is employed in different 
s of the western shore of the Atlantic. Ina 
imited experience one may hear its use extended, 
with some little hesitation, from the children of 
Europeans to those of Africans, and possibly, with 
more doubtful acceptance, to those of mulattos ; 
bat even in this last case the essential principle is 
reserved—that the parents should be of similar 
blood. KItiicRew. 


There cannot, I imagine, be any doubt that this 
word was, until recently, commonly understood 
in England to mean one who had inherited a strain 
of negro blood. I well remember, some time about 
the period when Napoleon III. became Emperor of 
the French, listening to a conversation relating to 
the Empress Josephine. One of the persons 
present said she was a creole, and all the rest of 
the company, as their remarks showed, took it as 
a matter of course that she possessed African 
blood. Epwarp Peacock. 


“(Spanish Crillo) isa term which primarily was used 
to denote an inhabitant of the Spanish colonies who was 
descended from the European settlers, as distinguished 
from the aborigines, the negroes, and mulattoes, It is 
now more loosely employed, the name being frequently 
applied to a native of the West Indies, whose descent is 

ly, but not entirely European.” —‘ Encyclopedia 

ritannica,’ 1877, s.v. 

Mr. H. W. Bates, in his ‘ Central America’ (1885), 
** Creoles, that is, the pure descendants of 
whites, and especially of the Spanish conquerors,” 
with many interesting remarks upon this race in 
Central America. But in Brazil the term creole 
“is exceptionally applied to the negroes born in 
the country, and not to the whites, as in the West 
Indies and Spanish America” (p. 425). 
Eowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


(8" iv. 368).—In reply to 
A. M. T., it is to be noticed that the use of the 
scallo as a religious emblem was derived 
from its use in worship. It is said to 
have arisen from the legend of Bubo and Venus. 
In the mysteries of Demeter the ktesis or pecten 


of the initiated. The primary meaning of these 
words (comb-scallop) referred to the symbol; but 
the secondary or esoteric meaning referred to the 
action of Bubo, and was only understood by the 
initiated. The scallop or comb was used instead 
of the real object. [t is found on Greek vases 
(Millin, ‘ Peintures de Vases Grecs,’ ii. 29). See 
Archeologia, 1869, xlii. 

The scallop is found in ancient classic tombs, 
sometimes of gold, as in a Greek tomb in the 
Crimea. In the Roman- British Room, British 
Museum, is a Roman lead coffin, found at Shadwell, 
1855, with scallops on the lid, and two on the end. 
Near it is another coffin-lid with scallops stamped 
on it. 

A classic altar was found with the scallop on it 
(Daremberg, ‘ Dict. des Antigq.,’ p. 350). 

A large shell is carved on a store column of the 
Roman portico found on the site of the baths at 
Bath (Carter, ‘ Ancient Architecture,’ 1795, p. 8). 

A Roman sacrificial vessel with one in the handle 
is shown in Archceologia, xxviii. pl. 25. 

Neptune’s Temple at Autun has a frieze of 
scallops (Montfaucon, ‘ Antiq. Exp.,’ i. 72). 

A Druids’ circle in Portugal has shell-like carv- 
ings on the uprights (‘ Bible in Spain,’ p. 42). 

ilgrims to Compostella were accustomed to pick 
up a few shells on the shores of Galicia as tokens 
of having visited the shrine (Archeologia, xxxi. 


). 

It is said the was first brought to Eng- 
land about 1200 by the Orusaders from Palestine, 
and used in their arms as a token of their visit. 
Many other instances of its use as a symbol 
ould be added. A. B. G. 


Dr. Brewer, in his ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, states, on the authority of Erasmus, that 
this shell was adopted as an emblem because the 
shores of the sea adjacent to Compostella abounded 
with scallop-shells, C. Brirxseck Terry. 


The escallop-shell is an emblem of St. James of 
Compostella alone, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the Holy Land, as the following extract from 
an article by C. Roach Smith in No. 3 (1845) of 
the British Archsological Association’s Journal 
will show :— 

“In Erasmus’s colloquy of the ‘Pilgrimage for 
Religion’s Sake’ Mendemus asks Ogygius, ‘ But what 
kind of apparel is that which thou hast on? Thou art 
beset with semicircular shells, art covered on every side 
with images of tin and lead, trimmed with straw chains, 
and thy arm hath a bracelet of beads.’ Ogygius answers, 
‘I visited St. James of Compostella, and returning I 
visited the Virgin beyond the sea, who is very famous 
among the English.’ In ‘ Piers Ploughman’s Vision’ a 
person habited as a pilgrim is introduced :— 

A hundred of ampulles 
On his hat seten, 
Signs of Synay, 

And shelles of Galice. 


was the most sacred object, hung round the neck 


To which is appended this note: ‘The shells of Galicia, 
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or ecollop-shells, belonged exclusively to the Compostella 
pilgrim. Alexander III., Gregory IX., and Clement Y., 
in their bulls, granted a faculty to the Archbishops of 
Compostella, that they may excommunicate those who 
sold these shells to pilgrims anywhere except in the city 
of Compostella.’ Foran account of the origin of the cus- 
tom of using these shells as pilgrims’ signs see notes to 
Southey’s ‘ Pilgrim of Compostella.’” 
H. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo, Hertford, 


In the tough fight at Clavijo in 841, between 
Ramiro, King of Leon, and the Moors, we are told 
that when the issue of the contest augured ill for 
the Christians St. Jamesappeared in person, mounted 
on a white charger. He carried a sword of surpass- 
ing splendour, and his housings were bordered with 
scallop - shells, the saint’s peculiar heraldic cog- 
nizance. For a detailed account of the adoption 
of the scallop-shell by pilgrims A. M. T. might 
consult so readily accessible a book as Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ vol. ii. pp. 121, 122. 

Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


Curse or Scortanp (8 §. iii. 367, 398, 416, 
453).—In the notes on this question which have 
appeared im ‘ N. & Q.’ I see no reference to a series 
of notes and queries on the same matter which 
were published in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. lvi. parts i, and ii., for 1786, which, as being 
printed much nearer the time of the Union than 
now, have an especial value. 

At p. 301 (vol. lvi. part i.) M. suggests that 
“the common expression made use of at cards, 
viz., the nine of diamonds being called the curse 
of Scotland, refers to the arms of Packer, viz., 
Gules, a cross of lozenges; and that Col. Packer 
was one of the persons on the scaffold when 
Charles I. was beheaded, and afterwards com- 
mander in Scotland.” 

At p. 391 of the same volume E. somewhat 
scornfully queries the presence of Col. Packer on 
the scaffold of Charles I., and remarks that, with 
regard to many of the regicides, “they had no 
right to any arms but what they grew on their 
shoulders.” He ‘‘ had heard that the expression 
referred,” though he confessed he knew not why, 
to the arms of Dalrymple, which are Or, on a 
saltire azure nine lozenges of the field. 

At p. 410 of the same volume Arundel had 
always understood that the application of the ex- 
— “the curse of Scotland” to the nine of 

jiamonds was not earlier than the year 1707, and 
thought it more probable that the nine lozenges 
in the arms of the Earl of Stair, who made the 
Union, should have given rise to the expression 
than the arms of Packer. 

At p. 538 of vol. lvi. ii. E. R. R. offers 
the explanation, which he believed to be true, that 
the Duke of Cumberland thought proper to send 
orders to a general (Campbell, he thinks) not to 
give quarter after the battle of Culloden, and 


that the order was written on the nine of dia- 
monds. 

At p. 968 of the same volume P. ©. says 
authoritatively that the nine of diamonds is called 
the curse of Scotland because it is the great win- 
ning card at comette, a game introduced into Scot- 
land by the French attendants of Mary of Lorraine, 
queen of James V., to the ruin of many Scottish 
families. 

On p. 1122, same volume, Observator speaks 
of “the common but ungenteel custom of stigma- 
tizing the nine of diamonds with the curse of Scot- 
land,” and denies that it can have arisen from the 
French game of cométe, since in a French book of 
1739, entitled ‘ Académie universelle des Jeux,’ the 
game is shown to be played with two whole packs, 
the first to contain all the red cards, the other the 
black, each pack thus formed to be used alternately, 
the nine of diamonds being the red cométe, and the 
nine of clubs the black. By this method there will 
be two cométes moving in the same circle, and both 
equally liable to the curse of Scotland. This dis- 
covery throws, he says, a negative against P. 0.’s 
supposition. 

have unfortunately not got the next two parts of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine to see if the inquiry is 
carried further. But for my own part it seems that 
P. C.’s hypothesis is quite likely the right one. 
He and Observator establish the fact that there 
was a French game of cards called cométe, and that 
the nine of diamonds was a principal card in the 
pack for its purpose. Granted that this game was 
known so early as the reign of James V., what 
more likely than that, as the principal means of 
impoverishment of the young Scottish nobles, its 
main card should be commonly known as the 
“curse of Scotland” ? 

The rest is easy. Every man bearing as arms 
nine lozenges whose unpopularity made him hated 
by the people would, in a kind of grim political 
“‘safe” pun, be referred to every time the “ curse 
of Scotland ” was played at cards, by implication 
at least. So that probably the title was applied at 
different times to different people; and the mere 
fact of “ Butcher Cumberland ” writing an order on 
a card was sufficient to couple his missive with the 
“ curse of Scotland” nine of diamonds. 

W. Syxes, F.S.A. 

Gosport. 

Constantivs Empzron or Romer (8" 
iii. 388, 495 ; iv. 391).—As one interested in the 

uestion whether Constantius III. was the son of 
nstantius II., Emperor of Rome, I am glad 

to see Mr. Lynn’s reply, above alludedto. I have 
long sought in vain for any corroboration of 
General Harrison's statement, which surprised me, 
as I had always understood that the house of Con- 
stantine the Great was utterly exterminated. 
Henceforth—at least until we know exactly why 
Harrison made the deliberate statement that the 
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third Constantine was the son of the second—we 
may rest in our previously received belief, and con- 
sider Harrison’s assertion a vagary. No man is 
infallible, every one has some failing, and although 
Garrison had his, the fact does not annul the 
coequal one that he was a most patient, laborious, 
and keen searcher, and that his ‘ Yorkshire’ is a 
noble monument and an irrefutable and enduring 
proof of his patience, indefatigable labour, con- 
summate skill, and comprehensive learning, while 
to the genealogist, topographer, and historian it is 
a most valuable work. P. 8. P. Conner. 
Octorara, Maryland, 


aFTerR A Name iv. 307, 417, 
471).—With all due deference to a brother Mason 
who has risen so far in the art as to be able to sign 
himself “P.M., P.Z.,” &c., I must beg to differ 
from him and to entirely support Dr. Forsuaw’s 
theory that ‘“‘G.M.” means ‘Grand Master.” 
Take, for instance, the most recent edition of 
Kenning’s ‘ Cyclopsdia of Freemasonry,’ edited by 
that prominent member of the craft the Rev. 
A. F. A. Woodford, M.A., a Past Grand Chaplain 
of England, who, amongst a list of abbrevia- 
tions at the commencement of the preface, dis- 
tinctly asserts that “G.M.” is an abbreviation of 
Grand Master. I firmly think that Anesley was 
“G.M.” of the Northumberland Masons in 1732. 

Martin Bonn, Citizex anp (8" S, 
iv. 229, 356, 492).—Martin Bond’s brother was 
William Bond, citizen and haberdasher of London, 
and the Bishop of London’s licence for his marriage 
with Margaret, only child of Thomas Gore, of 
London, grocer, is dated March 31, 1580. Besides 
William Bond, of London, aged about thirty years 
in 1633, it appears by the will of Thomas Gore, 
proved June 30, 1597, that his daughter had a 
eon Gore Bond, and daughters Anne, Elizabeth, 
and Margaret. Did Anne marry John Manning, 
of London, and have issue, amongst others, a 
daughter Elizabeth, who married Robert, younger 
son of Sir Julius Cesar ? 


Reeinatp Stewart Boppineron. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea, 


Kean in 1805 (8 §S. iv. 204, 253, 457).—I was 
interested in Pror. Tomurnson’s recollections of 
Kean, for the first play I ever saw was ‘ Hamlet,’ 
with Kean as hero of the piece, in which the 

vedigger took off about fifteen waistcoats whilst 

igging Ophelia’s grave. It was not Lord Byron, 
but Coleridge (as recorded in his ‘Table Talk’), 
who said, “To see him act is like reading Shak- 
speare by flashes of lightning.” The marvellous 
effect of his acting was produced by the points he 
made, passing “from hyper-tragic to infra-collo- 
quial”—giving you an electric shock and then 
sinking to commonplace. I remember him in 


Shylock giving, with savage glee, a few strokes 


of his knife on the floor of the stage, in anticipation 
of the pound of flesh, and the whole house felt the 
flash of his look, 

It is not very much to our credit, but the vices 
of Edmund Kean are certainly more interesting 
than the virtues of his son Charles, whom I knew 
from schooldays, and intimately for many years 
before he died ; and I officiated at his burial. He 
certainly had not the electricity of his father, but 
he was always graceful and scholarly in his 
Shakspearean characters, and in melodrama super- 
excellent. In ‘The Corsican Brothers,’ — 
Mail,’ &c., has he ever been surpassed? In box- 
ing, fencing, and rowing no one excelled bim at 
Eton, and on the stage Angelo’s best pupil was 
always recognized. But Punch’s staff ridiculed 
him, called him ‘‘a born spectacle maker” and 
“an upholsterer” because of his gorgeous scenery, 
which at this day is applauded. At any rate, 
Charles Kean held his own in rivalry with that 
great actor Macready; and a more honourable 
gentleman I have never known. 

A.rrep Garry, D.D. 


Sraixe (8 §S. iv. 448).—Mr. Monckton says 
that the earliest use of the word, in the sense of 
quitting work in order to obtain an increase or 
prevent a reduction of wages, which he has noted, 
is of the date 1803. Ican give hima much earlier 
quotation, Under the date of May 9, 1768, the 
‘Annual Register’ says: “ This day the hatters 
struck, and refused to work until their wages were 
raised.” J. Drxow. 


Two Comer Querizs S. iv. 488).—I am 
afraid your correspondent is labouring to be wise 
above that which is written, both in his reading of 
scientific facts and in his interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. The difficulty of fixing the central 
part of a stream of meteors several millions of 
miles in length is so great that we cannot pretend 
to know the length of its period to the hundredth 
part of a year. The nature of the connexion 
between comets and meteoroids, also, is not 
fully understood. Assuming Tempel’s comet of 
December, 1865 (called by astronomers Comet I., 
1866, because it did not pass its perihelion until 
January 11 in the latter year), to be a sort of large 
item of the stream, the period will be better known 
after the reappearance of that body (supposing it 
to take place) in 1899. The best calculation of 
the outed of the comet, from the only appearance 
at which it has hitherto been observed, was that 
of the late Von Oppolzer, of Vienna, who found it 
to be 33°18 years. A return, therefore, would be 
due in the spring of 1899; but I do not think 
any one has yet investigated possible perturbations 
produced in the mean time by Jupiter or Saturn. 
The period calculated for the meteoric stream 
(founded chiefly upon Prof. H. A. Newton’s care- 
fal discussion of all the accessible historical records, 
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of which the first was in a.p. 902) was nearly a 
tenth of a year longer than this; but, accepting 
the connexion, the truth would probably lie between 
the two, and, at any rate, cannot differ much from 
33°25, used by Le Verrier in his investigation. The 
comets and meteors all near the earth’s orbit 
at peribelion, and near of Uranus at aphelion. 
Every year, therefore, the earth passes through 
the orbit of the meteors, which move in the reverse 
direction to that of the planets. Uranus passes 
through or near it at each revolution ; but as his 
year is as long as eighty-four of ours, this only 
occurs every eighty-fourth year. The fact of the 
retrograde motion of the stream shows that it was 
introduced into the solar system from beyond ; and 
nothing can be more probable than that the captor 
was Uranus himself, which, coming near the 
meteoric stream, threw it into its present elliptic 
orbit. It is premature to attempt to fix the exact 
time when this occurred; but it seems to me 
that the es is that Le Verrier was nearly 
right in his conclusion that this took place about 
A.D, 126. The length of period of the meteoric 
orbit cannot differ much, as [ have said, from 33°25 
years ; and we must take into consideration the 
slowness of the motion of Uranus as showing that 
it was not very remote from the meteoric stream 
in the year stated—snufficiently near, that is, 
materially to affect the motions of the latter. I 
would rather keep quite clear of yourcorrespondent’s 
suggestion respecting the destruction of Sodom. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D, Vol, II. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Wits the close of the year comes a second volume of the 

*New English Dictionary,’ the greatest philological 

achievement of ancient or modern times, This is wholly 

occupied with the letter C, with the exception of S the 
longest and most important in the alphabet, That no 
estimate of the length to which the dictionary will run 
can be drawn from the fact that a single letter mono- 
lizes a volume is shown when it is learnt that the 
ter C, including as it does such compounds as Ch, Cr, 
Chl, Chr, contains nearly as many words as nine other 
letters with three-fourths of the tenth. As the editor 
points out, the combination Ch alone, which, as repre- 
senting the Greek X, is a distinct letter, and is treated as 
such in the alphabets and dictionaries of some languages, 
as Spanish and Welsh, occupies 171 pages of the volume, 
and includes more than twice as many words as X, Y, 
and Z put together. Among other reasons for the great 
length to which C runs is mentioned a third circumstance 
of highest potency, viz., the immense number of words 
of Latin origin or Latin composition with the prefixes 
con- and contra- and their other various forms. Of the 

1,308 pages to which the volume extends, no fewer than 

576 are occupied by Co, and of these 400 are due to the 

Latin prefixes indicated. This information, with much 

that follows, is derived from Dr. Murray's interesting 


and important preface. The total number of words in 

C, not including combinations of such obvious significa- 

tion as “‘ Camp-fire,” “ Camp-language,” and the like, is 

pe of which, for practical purposes, nearly one-third 


As a letter of highest importance, C is, of course 
representative of the scope and plan of the general 
dictionary. Under “Call,” “Cast,” “Come,” “old Eng- 
lish words of Teutonic and Scandinavian origin,” are the 
subjects of some of the longest articles yet seen in the 
dictionary, Many important words are from Norman 
French; others from Latin directly or through French ; 
others, again, from Greek directly or through Latin; the 
other sources including Romanic tongues, and from other 
languages of the East and West, including Hebrew 
—J as “ Cherub”; from Turkish, as “ Chouse”; 

rom Arabic, as “ Caravan” and “Coffee”; from Per- 
sian, as “Check,” “Chess”; from East Indian and 
other Oriental tongues, as “ Calico,” “ Camphor,” 
**Cash,” &c.; and from America and the West Indies, 
as “Canoe,” “Caoutchouc,” “Caucus.” Very many 
words, as “ Cathedral,” “ Church,” “ Cross” ( with ite 
interesting history"), ‘‘ Canon,” “ Chancel,” “ Chapter,” 
“Choir,” and innumerable others, are connected with 
the history of Christianity ; others, such as “ Chartist,” 
“City,” “ Communism,” “ Congress,” belong to civil and 
political history. Words of specially curious bistory are 
“Catacomb,” “Cholera,” “ Clash,” “ Cockatrice,” “Cook. 
ney,” “‘ Compurgation.” 

A faint idea of the subjects discussed by Dr. Murray 
is given in this synopsis of the earlier part of bis preface, 
the latter part being assigned to confessions of indebted- 
ness or obligation. It is impossible to glance over the 
volume without being struck by the proof of earnest 
labour which it exhibits, the latest as well as the earliest 
literature being laid under contribution. Again and 

in we find illustrations of words of folk-lore and the 
like so recent as Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough.’ For 
“ Crownal,” a garland or wreath, we find advanced the 
‘ Brother Fabian’s Manuscript’ of Dr. Sebastian Evans; 
for “ Crying” (of evils), from a work of 1890 by the 
author of ‘Grandmother's Money.’ Not less judicious 
than erudite are the definitions, as when we find con- 
cerning a conjecture of Jamieson the guarded statement, 
“This suits the sense, but leaves philological con- 
ditions unsatisfied,” It is useless to repeat the claims 
upon consideration of this truly national work. These 
have long been recognized. It is impossible to meet all 
wishes, There are those who would have the editors 
include all words to which caprice or ignorance gives 
casual utterance. Others there are who hold that in 
this respect the dictionary is already too full, and who 
would prune and lop instead of fostering growth. From 
both these points of view somewhat may be urged. It is, 
however, but just to recognize that these points have 
been thoroughly debated by those best able to judge, and 
that their decision commands the respect of the majority 
of cultivated readers. More frequent reference to this 
work would save our columns much space needed for 
other purposes. To those, meanwhile, who complain of 
delay, let it be urged that progress is really rapid, Those 
of us who subscribe and pay in advance to works of 
private enterprise, but largest importance, know how 
many years we have to wait for indexes and other things 
indispensable to the use of what is obtained. On the 
whole, the progress that has been made is remarkable, 
since it must be remembered that, in addition to the 
three important letters already given us by Dr. Murray. 
the whole of Z has been given us by Mr. Bradley. Few 
us may hope to see the completed work; but our own 
gain is large, and our descendants will boast of a posses- 
sion absolutely unrivalled, 
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The History of the Post Office. By Herbert Joyce, C.B. 
(Bentley & Son.) 
Tux Post Office is an institution so essential to the 
comfort and well-being of society, and one of which we 
are so reasonably proud, that the marvel is that its 
history has not been written till now. Some twenty-five 
years ago Mr. W. Lewins, in ‘ Her Majesty's Mails,’ gave 
an interesting account of the working of the postal 
m, but the origins and antiquities of the service 
have now for the first time been dealt with by a com- 
petent historian. Mr. Joyce, who from his official posi- 
tion has had access to the best sources of information, in 
the volume before us traces the growth and progress 
of the Post Office, and tells the story of its varying 
fortunes, from its infancy in 1609, when it was still a 
monopoly kept up at a loss to the Crown of 3,400/. a 
. down to the year 1836, when the reforming zeal of 
rt Rowland Hill revolutionized its management. The 
General Post Office as a State institution, with the 
office of Postmaster-General attached to it, was created 
by an Act of Parliament passed in 1657, afterwards con- 
firmed in 1660. The latter year also saw an important 
change introduced in the commencement of cross-posta, 
as up to that time letters passing between even large 
towns in the same county used to be dispatched first to 
London and thence back to their destination. To William 
Dockwra belongs the credit of having originated the 
penny post in the metropolis, and that with such 
efficiency and completeness that, in Mr. Joyce’s estima- 
tion, it casts even the post of our own time into the 
shad 


e. 
Many as might be expected, 
are to be met in Mr. Joyce's interesting narrative. 
Thus it is hard to realize that in 1635 it took two full 
months to obtain a ly in London toa letter sent to 
Scotland or Ireland. It seems incredible, yet so it was, 
that up to April 1, 1680, there was only one receptacle 
for the posting of letters in the whole of London, that 
afforded by the General Post Office in Lombard Street. 


At the end of the seventeenth century the number of | him 


letters dispatched to the suburban of London 
averaged no more than about 263 a day, Incidentally 
we obtain many fascinating peeps into old-world customs, 
and the perils of the service when freebooters often 
robbed the mails by land, and privateers lay in wait for 
the packets by sea. The engagement between the Ante- 

and the French Atalanta off the coast of Cuba in 
1 reads like an episode in one of Mr, Stevenson's 
most exciting romances. Many worthies also who bave 
deserved well of their country through their connexion 
with the department are here fully noticed. Such were 
Ralph Allen, of Bath, Fielding’s “ Squire Allworthy” ; 
John Palmer, the originator of the mail-coach system, 
and his Irish imitator Charles Bianconi, an illustrious 
pair, who did eo much to open up the country by public 
conveyances till the advent of the steam engine created 
@ new era, Mr. Joyce bas done bis work very tho- 
roughly, and produced a full and authoritative history 
of our postal system which will not easily be superseded. 


a about Names, By Leopold Wagner. (Fisher 
nwin.) 

Mr. Waener’s plan is excellent, and he has produced 
a book which most people, after once beginning it, will 
read to the end, Such gossip cannot iu any way eupply 
the place of a dictionary—it is not intended to do so ; 
but it gives information about the names of things which 
are commonly on our lips which will be new, and some 
of it very surprising, to that vague entity the general 
reader. The plan of the work, we are bound to say, is far 
better than ite execution. The author seems to be, with 
regard to the history of words, much in the condition 
that most people were in the fifties. If he finds an 


English word with an equivalent in Icelandic or Ger- 
man, he forthwith concludes that it is derived from that 
foreign tongue. In most cases that is not so. The 
relation of the English word to its foreign counterpart 
is usually not that of mother and daughter, but one of 
cousinship, more or less remote. In these days, with 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Diction 4 * at hand and some eight or 
nine of the ‘N. E. D.’ before us, it is really too 
bad that those antique superstitions should be paraded 
before us once again. With this exception—a very great 
one, we must own—the book does Mr. Wagner credit. 
There sre here and there errors in the explanations; 
but in dealing with such masses of detail stips are very 
easily made. We mention a few, so that they may be 
corrected in a future edition. Under ‘‘ Chapel’ we are 
told that “a chapel may exist under the roof of a large 
church or cathedral.” is is very true; but the word 
“large” should be struck out. Many of our little 
village churches throughout the length and breadth 
of England had chapels appertaining to them. In some 
cases they were buildings projecting from the nave or 
choir; in others parts of the aisles cut off from the rest 
of the church by screens. Under “ Canon,” a large sort 
of printing letter, Mr. Wagner suggests that it is so called 
because used in “ printing the canone or rules of the 
Church.” We believe that the name bas arisen from its 
being employed for printing what is known as the Canon 
of the Mass in the Roman Catholic Church. The title 
of William Camden's t work is ‘ Britannia,’ not 
‘ Britannica’; and it was Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, 
not “ Wyndham,” who founded a college in Oxford in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 


WitH great regret we chronicle the death, in London, 
at the age of eighty, of Mr. William Watkiss Lloyd, a 
frequent and well-known contributor to our columns. 
man of varied erudition and of altogeth ptional 
zeal and industry, he has, besides publishing many works 
highly prized by scholars and antiquaries, left behind 

a large collection of manuscripts, the charge of 
which has been accepted by the British Museum. It is 
gratifying to hear that some of these, which include 
‘ A Further History of Greece,’ ‘The Century of Michael 
Angelo,’ and Shakespeare's plays metrically arranged, 
besides very numerous essays and translations, will be 
given to the world, Mr. Lioyd’s latest contribution to 
*N. & Q.’ appeared 8t i, 470, 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

D. R. Pacx-Beresrorp (“ Unitarian Literature ”),— 
Book Room, Essex Hall, Strand. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 
Posiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for DECEMBER contains 


The CONTINUATION of the 


SERIAL STORY, 
THROUGH THE RANKS. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. R. 8. de Courcy Laffan). 


Also the OPENING CHAPTERS of a SHORT SERIAL, entitled 


THE GREY BOY. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:-— 
ANOTHER VIEW of MASHONALAND. | NATIONAL EMBLEMS and NATIONAL 


BURIED TREASURE, A Pirate Yarn. COLOURS. 


OUR LADIES’ CLUB. 


The CORINTH CANAL. 


A STUDY in CHARACTER, A Complete 


pn ONLY JACK. A Story. 

OLD JOKES in NEW FORMS. SLANG. 

NORWEGIAN FOLK-LORE. SOME OLD JAMAICAN CHURCHES. 
JUGGLING. WINTER in HOLLAND. 

MISTRESS SARAH’S ROMANCE. POEMS, &c. 


ZENOBIA: a Commonplace Girl, A Story. 


NOW READY, price 6d, 


THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


Consisting of a COMPLETE STORY, entitled 
THE LAST WITNESS. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS and MARGARET MOULE, 


Joint Authors of Last Year’s Christmas Number, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS a — WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Last Essays on Church and Religion. With 
Renaissance in Italy: a Preface. Crown 8vo. 7s. ligi 
ee IVAL of LEakemna. Second Edition. Demy | | Mixed Essays. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s, 
The FINE. ARTS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 1lés. Contents :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and 
The CATHOLIC REACTION. In2Parts. 2vols.demy British Liberalism—Porro Unum est necessarium—A Guide to 


Svo. 328. | English Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton— 
Sketches i in Italy and Greece. Second Edition. | A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 
Crown 8vo. | Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a 


Animi Figura. Feap. 8vo. 5s, Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, 
8! with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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A. on ‘ Pickackifax,’ 336 
A. (E. 8.) on churching of women, 475 
Jannock, its meaning, 158 
Macaronic Latin, 356 
Marriages, royal, 98 
Rosamund, Fair, 109 
* Stilbon,” in Chaucer, 175 
“ Stone that loveth iron,”’ 310 
A. (J.) on Blanche of Lancaster, 473 
Abbey churches, double, 54, 113, 355 
Abel (John), architect, 203, 437 
Abernethy (Dr. John) and Hunter, 17 
Acre, Austrian flag at, 50, 137 
Ad Libram on ‘ Crossing the Bar,’ 255 
New Jerusalem Church, 167 
Adam, myth explaining the name, 301 
Adams=Grenville, 87 


Adams (Anthony), surgeon, R.N., 7, 138 
Adams (F.) on Aldgate or Aldersgate, 97 


Ale-dagger, 32, 196, 255 

** Amorous looking-glass,” 237 
Ariosto and British nobility, 170 
Beefeater, its etymology, 144 
Burma, old tombstone in, 531 

Chacun a son goat,” 245 


** Chimera bombinans in vacuo,” 315 


Clarinda, the name, 11 
Coach, its etymology, 351 
Commander-in-Chief, 305 
Dadd : Dadda, 213 

Dante and Noah's Ark, 373 
* Dead as a door-nail,” 316 
* Dilly-dally,” 135 
Eke-names, parish, 34 
Erewhile, use of the word, 93 
Fimble, its meaning, 92 


| Adams (F.) on metre of ‘ In Memoriam,’ 57 


“ J’y suis et j’y reste,” 445 

‘ Knight's Revenge,’ 275 

Latin, macaronic, 171 

Latin aphorism, 373 

Launder, the verb, 335 

Micke=to aim, 467 

Misquotations, 192 

Oof=money, 166 

Quarrel, its transitive use, 404 

Roman daughter, 394, 457 

Rush, transitive verb, 357 

** Saint Christ,” 346 

St. Thomas of Waterings, 38 

‘Saturday Review ’ syntax, 525 

Shadwell (Thomas) and Dryden, 334 

Shakspeariana, 444 

Slopseller, its meaning, 193 

Snick-a-snee, 451 

Soul-caking, 117 

Spear=shut, 304 

Spurn-point, its meaning, 13 

Stuart (Charles Edward), 412 

Tarring iron, 274 

Thimberkin, its meaning, 527 

‘Those who live in glass houses,” &c., 366, 535 

**To hold tack,” 314 

‘ Trial of John Barleycorn,’ 472 

Trophy tax, 414 

Uss or oss, 34 

Vim, its meaning, 313 

Wederynges, use of the word, 76 

Wellington (Duke of) and Earl Winchilsea, 329 
Adams (Rev. Henry), M.A., bis biography, 54 


| Adams (John), 1779-1814, his biography, 168 


Adams (John Quincy), his marriage, 266 


Adams (Robert), Master of the Trinity House, 407 ioe 


Funeral by women, 211 | Adams (Capt. Robert), of the East India Company, 
‘*Gaugeticum numerum,” 413 | 407 

Henry VIL., entry into London, 414 | Adcock (A.) on ‘‘ Bolt from the blue,” 291 
Holt=hill, 517 | Addison (Joseph), his knowledge of Shakspeare, 147, 
Horns and cuckold, 477 210 
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Addy (S. 0.) on place-names, 477 
Taverne, its meaning, 531 
Adhemar, his prophecy, 28 
Agrippa and the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 506 
Ainger (A.) on Charles Lamb, 417 
Ajex on Joshua Jonathan Smith, 308 
Akbar (Emperor) and the Persian poet Khayy4m, 26,154 
Albemarle (Duke of). See Monk. 
Alcester, underground remains at, 408 
Aldgate or Aldersgate, 97 
Aldine dolphin and anchor, 529 
Aldred (H. W.) on Cope family, 67 
Ale-dagger, its meaning, 32, 131, 196, 254 
Alger (J. G.) on illegitimate Stuarts, 346 
Alice on passing bell, 59 
Legs crossed in sculpture, 417 
All Fools’ Day, 428, 498 
All Saints’ Day custom, 49 
Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street, 346, 412 
Allison (J. W.) on wedding knife, 18 
Almond tree superstition, 309, 359 
Altar=communion table, 51, 118 
American epics, 206, 335 
American on heraldic query, 289 
“* Amorous looking-glass,” its meaning, 69, 156, 237 
Angelus (John Christopher), MS. oration, 369, 478 
Angus (G.) on bibliography of Lord Beaconsfield, 24 
Golf, its pronunciation, 178 
Mass performed by sub-deacon, 114 
Station, its meanings, 436 
Wedding wreaths, 35, 251 
Anne (Queen), creation of twelve peers by, 444 
Anon. on ‘ English Festiuall,’ 89 
Holt = hill, 392 


Anonymous Works :— 
Causidicado, The, 228 
Notes on Four Gospels and Acta, 487 
Precipitate Choice, 387 
Scotch Souldiers speech, 348 
Transactions of Loggerville Literary Society, 289 
Trial of the English Liturgie, 409 
University Commission, or Lord John Russell's 
Postbag, 148, 191 
Anstey Hat, its meaning, 248 
Anthems, national, 88, 135, 178 
Apostolical succession in Church of England, 467 
Apothecaries, their show bottles, 528 
Apperley (Thomas), of Oriel, friend of Johnson, 365 
Apperson (G. L.) on bathing machines, 415 
Snick-a-snee, 211, 336 
Applyard (Henry), chronologer, 227 
Apprenticeship indentures, 17 
April lst, a.p. 1418, 428, 498 
Apshoven (Thomas), his ‘ Village Festival,’ 287 
Arbuthnot (Dr. J.) and Pate, 346 
Archer family, 253 
Archers, their marks, 469 
Archiepiscopal etiquette, 47, 118 
* Arden of Feversham,’ scene of the play, 205 
Ariosto, and the British nobility, 12, 170 ; and names 
of fishes, 29, 209; and Sir Walter Scott, 66, 172, 
218, 316, 431 
Armagh Cathedral, its ancient font, 66 
Armeria, plant-name, 92 


Armorial families, 7, 113 
Arms. See Heraldry. 
Army of Commonwealth and Protectorate, 401 
Arnott (S.) on “ Ondoyé,” or waved, 526 
Art and science, 322, 437 
“ Arthur, King of England,” at Innsbruck, 18 
Assertions, startling, 48, 153 
Assize Rolls at Record Office, 3 
Astarte on “ Buried alive,” 168 
Clarke (Mrs. Cowden), her ‘Concordance to 
Shakspeare,’ 66 
Dante and Noah's Ark, 373 
Hungerford (Lady), 372 
Jacobite verses, 466 
Manuscript notes, 528 
Peacock feathers unlucky, 531 
Peters (Hugh) and William Prynne, 69 
Sacramentarios ministros,” 414 
Slates, Welsh, 289 
Swallows, 445 
Wederynges, use of the word, 6 
Astragals, or knuckie-bones, 201, 273, 378, 458 
** At that,” use of the expression, 207, 298 
Athens named Setines, 468 
Atticus on raven folk-lore, 348 
Attwell (H.) on astragals, 201, 378 
Brother-in-law, 528 
Golf, its pronunciation, 87 
Aubrey (John) and Richard Bovet, 403 
Auguillon (Robert), temp. Henry III., 53 
Aust family and name, 15, 133 
Austrian flag. at Acre, 50, 137; at Gibraltar, 186, 271, 
330, 453 
Authors, juvenile, 349, 490 
Axon (W. E. A.) on 8. Jeake’s MS. diary, 374 


B 

B. (A. A.) on a book title wanted, 367 
B. (A. F.) on pronunciation of golf, 378 
B. (C. C.) on “ Amorous looking-glass,” 156 

Armeria, plant-name, 92 

Astragals, 273 

Authors, juvenile, 491 

Barberries, American, 188 

Bell, passing, 114 

Belt given to Indians, 453 

* Bottle Imp.’ 46 

Dante and Noah’s Ark, 236 

Diamond, its pronunciation, 475 

Glass, broken, 315 

Grass-widow, 37 

Holt=hill, 348 

Hood (Thomas), 179 

Horse-chestnut, 13 

House= living-room, 93 

Knife, wedding, 130 

Lumpkin (Tony), 516 

Lunch and luncheon, 516 

Magnetism and garlic, 438 

Marriage custom, old, 8 

May Day custom, 272 

Moon, Aug. 24, 1709, 327, 416 ; new, 337 

Railway, centrifugal, 508 

Rumbelow, its meaning, 156 

Shakspeariana, 444 
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B. (C. C.) on second sight, 418 
“ Stone that loveth iron,” 310 
Thistle, Scotch symbol, 198 
Tobacco, a holy plant, 115 
Tomatoes as food, 358 
Wedding wreaths, 35 
*When June is Past,’ 434 
Witchcraft in nineteenth century, 192 
B. (E. G.) on Holt=hill, 517 
Snick-a-snee, 497 
Tappington Everard, 472 
B, (E. R. S.) on “ Supply,” 527 
B. (G. F. R.) on Gunpowder Plot, 498 
Hampden (John), 456 
King’s Scholars’ Pond, 233 
Longueville baronetcy, 58 
Nisbett (Louisa Cranstoun), 434 
O’Brien = Strangways, 496 
Oliver (Richard), 67 
Page (Sir Francis), 68 
Parnell (Sir John), 308 
Robinson (Sir Thomas), 239 
Vaudreuil (Count Alfred de), 88 
H. H.) on Lord Macclesfield, 354 
J. H.) on Waterloo in 1893, 431 
. T.) on Hogg’s ‘ Queen’s Wake,’ 248 
M. B.) on thatched churches, 253 
. E.) on Gorgonach-Stewart, 498 
. J.) on Standish family, 408 
W. C.) on underground remains at Alcester, 408 
Astragals, 379 
Belt given to Indians, 317 
Christmas bibliography, 502 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ 384 
Huygens (Christian), 285 
Norwich, snap-dragon at, 337 
Oak, King’s, in Epping Forest, 446 
Parish eke-names, 335 
Robertson (James), 277 
Thurtell, his execution, 356 
Vergil (P.), his ‘ History of England,’ 315 
Wychwood Forest, 427 
B. (W. M.) on a pauper’s hoard, 126 
“ Babies in the eyes,” use of the metaphor, 178 
Bacon (Francis), Baron Verulam, earlier and later 
styles, 206 
Baddeley (St. C.) on Ferreri family, 232 
Golden Rose, 238, 517 
Skopts, Russian sect, 212 
Baga de Secretis, at Record Office, 3 
Baggagely, earliest quotation, 66 
Bagnall (J.) on House=living-room, 93 
Legs crossed in sculpture, 416 
Baines (A. A.) on Col. Stuart’s ‘Military Remi- 
niscences,’ 288 
Baker (T. H.) on Stourton family, 335 
“ Wyevyn” Sunday, 317 
Baldock (G. Y.) on abbey churches, 55, 355 
Abernethy (Dr.), 17 
Bank notes, country, 267, 456 
Banks (Sir Joseph) and the horn-book, 67 
Baptism at night, 207, 274 
Baptismal folk-lore, 429 
Baptisms by laymen, their registration, 13, 255, 336 
Barberries, American, 188 


Barclay (Capt.), R.N., 267 
Barham (Richard Harris) and Tappington Everard, 
389, 417, 472 
Baring family and Herring family, 488 
Barnabas (Parson), 355 
Bartolozzi (Francesco), his residence at Fulham, 128 
Bathing machine, its inventor, 346, 415 
Bayne (T.) on the blackbird’s song, 249 
Browniag (R.), his ‘ Too Late,’ 524 
Dalmahoy,” 196 
De Quincey (Thomas) and Charlotte Bronté, 204 
House=living-room, 256 
Infibulate, 245 
Kingsley (C.), his last poem, 7: 
O’ Doherty (Morgan), 504 
Beaconsfield (Lord), bibliography, 22 ; letter, 49 
Beadle, its comic etymology, 306 
Beak=police-court magistrate, 409 
Bean (W. W.) on polls at elections before 1832, 342 
Bearcroft (Philip), antiquary, 392 
Beaulieu on Adams=Grenville, 87 
Adams (Anthony), 7 
Adams (Rev. Henry), 54 
Adams (Jobn), 1779-1814, 168 
Adams (Capt. Robert), 407 
Buckler’s Hard, 107 
Norton family, 176, 431, 474 
Smallbridge, Suffolk, 68 
Beaumont (A.) on silver swan, 15 
Bedaween folk-lore, 24( 
Bedeman (Lawrence), or Stevine, Wycliffite, 164 
Beefeater, its etymology, 144 
Beeton (H. R.) on letter of Lord Beaconsfield, 49 
Bellezza (P.) on ‘‘ Berni” and “Il Bernia,” 389 
Tennyson (Lord), parallels, 325 
Bells, passing, 58, 114, 214; Irish, 393, 497 
Belt given to Indians, 210, 317, 453 
Benham (W.) on Peter de !a Roche, 175 
Béranger (Pierre Jean de), his ‘ La Déesse,’ 105, 153, 
395 
Berens (Archdeacon), his ‘ Prayers for Schoolboys,’ 108 
Berks, Koman roads in, 249, 375 
Berni (Francesco) and “ 11 Bernia,” 228, 389 
Berwick-on-T weed, its chief citizens, 288, 351 
Bewick blocks, 107 
Bible, Hieroglyphic, 103 ; Revelations for Revelation 
of St. John, 209, 375 ; “ Leap-Frog Bible,” 447 


Bibliography :— 

‘ Academy of Complements,’ 1640, 367 

‘ Art of Tying the Cravat,’ 325, 470 

Beaconsfield (Lord), 22 

Berens (Archdeacon), 108 

Biblical, 103, 447 

Bobbin (Tim), the younger, 448 

Books, fraudulent, 26; printed or published in 
the Savoy, 28 ; with their backs to the wall, 
155, 311; chained, 287, 452; miniature 
volumes, 309, 374, 534 ; dates of early printed, 
327 ; unfinished and announced, but not pub- 
lished, 467 

Campan (Madame), 8 

Carlyle (Thomas), 246 

Cervantes, translations of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 314, 402 

Christmas, 502 
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Bibliography :— 
* Chronicles of Eri,’ 7 
Ceeurderoy (Ernest), 388 
Common Prayer Book, 428, 513 
“ Delphin Classics,” 464 
‘Dialogue of Comforte agaynst Tribulacion,’ 88, 
137, 273, 355 
England, foreign books on, 29, 293 
* English Festiuall,’ 89, 231 
‘ Faustus ’ translated from the German, 347, 513 
Forshaw (Charles F.), 489 
‘Garden of the Soul,’ 53 
Garratt (Rev. Thomas), M.A., 48, 91, 171, 254 


9 


‘Guildford : a Descriptive and Historical View,’ 2 | 


325 


Hoffmann (Dr.), ‘ Shockheaded Peter,’ 
Lamb (Charles), 349, 417, 488 
Leckie (Gould Francis), 147 
* Lettres de la Religieuse Portugaise, 
Lewis (Rev. John), 388, 513 
* Liber Festivalis’ of 1499, 206 
Linacre (Thomas), 146 
* Livre,’ back numbers, 387 
Lyly (John), 385 
Magazines, school and college, 6, 7S 
Markham (Mrs.), 449 
Martin (Robert Montgomery), 37 
Montaigne, Florio’s translation, 264, 351, 495 
Murger (Henri), 29 
Oldfield (H. G. and T. H. B.), 447 
* Papers relative to Family of Wicker,’ 148 
* Pickackifax,’ 268, 336, 518 
* Proteus and Amadeus,’ 428, 451 
Robertson (James). 68, 179, 277 
Russell's ‘ History of Guildford,’ 1 
Scott (Sir Walter), 126 
Shakspearian, 84, 386 
*Trial of John Barleycorn, 387, 472 
Twycross (Edward), 446 
* Unpublished Letters of Seventeenth Century,’ 27 
Vergil (Polydore), 248, 315, 357 
Vespucius, fraudulent Latin version, 25 
Warton (Thomas), 128 
* Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious,’ 443 
Wither (George), 389 
Bibliophile on verses on an old game, 394 
Bicknell (A. 8.) on Hablot surname, 158, 
Bierley (P.) on baptism at night, 274 
Characterscape,” 525 
Eggs, superstitions concerning, $7 
Herring pies, 432 
Invite = invitation, 27 
Norfolk expression, 326 
Norwich, “ Snap-dragon ” at, 205 
Peacock feathers unlucky. 426 
Taverne, its meaning, 472 
Underwood (John), 523 
Witch, her burial, 8 
Bills carried by the watch, 86 
Bird (T.) on the “ Buddle” tavern, 383 
Quarles family, 429 
Births, quadruple, 16 
Black for evening wear, 75, 173 
Black Maria=prison van, 272 
Black (W. G.) on ‘‘ Babies in the eyes,” i78 
Bedaween folk-lore, 246 


* 267 


905, 


Black (W. G.) on Mrs. Grundy, 86 
Blackbird, his song, 249 
Blair (A. C.) on James Webb, 199 
Blaksley (J.) ou procession at Toledo, 397 
Blanche of Lancaster, her biography, 267, 354, 473 
Blashill (T.) on John Abell, 437 
Blenkiusopp (E. L.) on a striking fact, 435 
Post Office in the seventeenth century, 28 
Sedan-chair, 230 
-Ther, words ending in, 375 
| Blood=“‘ buck,” a fast or foppish man, 85, 296 
| Bloundelle-Burton (J.) on almond tree, 359 
Armeria, plant-name, 92 


England described by foreigners, 29 
Garter motto, 318 
Gray-fly, 219 
Inkhornize, use of the word, 152 
Marigold, marsh, 432 
Marriage, royal, 35 
Boase (G. C.) on * Art of Tying the Cravat,’ 325 
Christmas Day at the Chapel Royal, 501 
Kendal (Duke of), 227 
Macdonald (Lady Abbess), 365 
Maple cup at coronation, 509 
Parfitt (Edward), 262 
Twycross (E.), his ‘ Mansions of England,’ 446 
Bobbin (Tim), the younger, his identity, 448 
Boddington (R. S.) on Martin Bond, 538 
Sheppard (Sir Fleetwood), 235 
Bodimant family and arms, 167 
Body-snatching, 329, 370, 454, 529 
Boers, book about, 168 
Boger (C. G.) on Sir John Falstaff, 36, 233 
Henry V., his character, 239 
Henry VII., his entry into London, 268 
Pont de l’Arche, 54, 158 
Winchester and Westminster, 387 
Bonaparte (Napoleon) and the English navy, 464 
Bond (Martin), citizen and soldier, 229, 356, 492, 538 
Bone (J. W.) on American epics, 206 
** Chimera bombinans in vacuo,” 313 
Cruelty, its etymology, 172 
George III., 507 
Heraldic query, 251 
Magnetism and garlic, 308 
Setines = Athens, 468 
Teneriffe or Tenerife, 352 
Theodosius, monk, 197 
| Bonfires at Midsummer, 84, 211, 295 
| Bonner (Elizabeth), mother of the bishop, 429 
Bonnet, its slang meaning, 246 
Book title wanted, 367, 471 
Books. See Bibliography. 


Books recently published :— 

Adlington’s (W.) Golden Asse of Apuleius, 479 

Annual Register, 1892, 160 

Bain’s (R. N.) Weird Tales from Northern Seas, 
520 

Barrett’s (C. R. B.) Trinity House of Deptford 
Strond, 79 

Beckford’s Vathek, edited by R. Garnett, 419 

Bibles, Oxford, 500 

Bishop's (M. C.) Prison Life of Marie Antoinette, 
19 
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Books recently published :— 


Black's (W. G.) What are Teinds’? 140 

Blaydes's (F. A.) Calendar of Bedfordshire Wills, 
279 

Blew’s (W. C. A.) Brighton and its Coaches. 459 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Hydriotaphia, edited by 
Sir J. Evans, 339 

Calendar of Close Rolls of Edward IT., 239 

Calendars of State Papers. Domestic, 1643-60, 20 

Canning’s (Hon. A. 8. G.) Existing Religions, 
179 

Cavendish’s (G.) Life of Wolsey, 159 

Chetham Society’s General Index, 20 

Chetwynd-Stapylton’s (H. E.) Chetwynds of 
Ingestre, 299 

Coleridge's (E. F.) Tragedies of Sophocles, 160 

Davis's (T.) Patriot Parliament of 1689, edited 
by Sir C. Gavan Duffy, 360 

De Quincey’s Conversation and Coleridge, 520 

Dictionary of National Biography, 79, 319 

Dobson’s (A.) Horace Walpole, 440 


Drayton’s Bataille of Agincourt, edited by R. | 


Garnett, 299 


Du Camp’s (M.) Théophile Gautier, translated 


by J. E. Gordon, 279 
Duff's (E. G.) Early Printed Books, 179 
Durham's (F. A.) Lone Star of Liberia, 240 


Earwaker’s (J. P.) Lancashire and Cheshire | 


Wills, 199 

English Catalogue of Books, Index to, 200 

Ermerin’s (R. J.) Annuaire de la Noblesse de 
Russie, 39 

Esquemeling’s (J.) Buccaneers of America, 459 

Farmer (J. S.) and Henley’s Slang and its 
Analogues, Vol. LIT., 460 

Felbermann’s (L.) Hungary and its People, 160 

Fitzgerald’s (P.) London City Suburbs, 99 

Forshaw’s (C. F.) Poets of Keighley and District, 
499 

Forster Collection Catalogue, 500 

Foster’s (J.) Oxford Men and their Colleges, 159 

Fraser's (Sir W.) Hic et Ubique, 200 

Freeman’s (E. H.) Studies of Travel, 520 

Fremantle’s (W. H.) Works of St. Jerome, 259 

Gentleman’s Magazine Library: English Topo- 
graphy, 360 

Giltspur’s Church Street, Stoke Newington, 179 

Glynne’s (Sir S. R.) Notes on Churches of 
Lancashire, 240 

Handwriting and Expression, translated by J. H. 
Schooling, 100 

Hawker’s (R. S.) Prose Works, 60 

Heath's (R.) English Peasant, 19 

Heine’s (H.) Works, translated by C. G. Leland, 
239 

Heroes of the Nations: Napoleon, by W. C. 
Morris, 80 

Herrick’s Poetical Works, edited by G. Saints- 
bury, 419 

Higgens’s (E.) Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition, 
180 


Holgate’s (C. W.) Winchester Commoners, 320 

Holt’s (E. S.) Princess Adelaide, 520; One 
Snowy Night, ib. 

Hope’s (RP. C.) Holy Wells of England, 200 


Books recently published :— 


Illustrated Archeologist, Nos. 1 and 2, 420 

Jacobs's (J.) Jews of Angevin England, 260 ; 
More English Fairy Tales, 339 

James’s (B. W. J.) Alaskana, 279 

Jonson, edited by B. Nicholson, 100 

Joyce’s (H.) History of the Post Office, 540 

Kalender of Shepherdes, edited by H. O. 
Sommer, 9° 

Lafenestre (G.) and Richtenberger’s Museum of 
the Louvre, 239 

Lodge's (S.) Scrivelsby, the Home of tae Cham- 
pions, 80 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Oxford University 
Press Editions, 520 

Madan’s (F.) Books in Manuscript, 139 

Manners and Customs of the French, 440 

Mayor's (J. E. B.) Admissions to St. John’s, 
Cambridge, 278 

Memorials of St. Edmund's Abbey, Vol. IL, 
edited by T. Arnold, 119 

More’s (Sir T.) Utopia, revised by F. S. Ellis, 478 

Naden’s (C. C. W.) Works, Selections, by E. and 
E. Hughes, 399 

New English Dictionary, 539 

Newton (A.) and Gadow’s Dictionary of Birds, 349 

Norman’s (P.) London Signs and Inscriptions, 60 

Notts and Derbyshire Notes and Queries, 279 

Paul’s (J. B.) Ordinary of Arms in Scotland, 139 

Payen-Payne’s (De V.) French Idioms and Pro- 
verbs, 500 

Pepys’s Diary. edited by H. B. Wheatley, 259, 519 

Pitt’s (R. J.) Tragedy of the Norse Gods, 340 

Pollard’s (A. W.) Early Illustrated Book, 339 

Relton’s (F. B.) Fire Insurance Companies, 398 

Reynolds's (L.) Madoc, 260 

Roberts's (A.) Greek the Language of Christ, 40, 
76, 231, 374 

Roberts’s (W.) Printers’ Marks, 499 

Robinson's (J. R.) Last Earls of Barrymore, 439 

Roxburghe Ballads, edited by J. W. Ebsworth, 398 

Saintsbury’s(G.) Florio’s Essays of Montaigne, 79 ; 
Queeu of Navarre’s Heptameron, 439 

Schiller’s William Tell, translated by P. Maxwell, 
79 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Waverley Novels, Border Edition, 
39, 139, 219, 319, 419, 499 ; Lord of the Isles, 
edited by T. Bayne, 420 

Shadwell’s (C. L.) Registrum Orielense, Vol. I., 
359 

Shakespeare, ‘‘ Warwick,” edited by A. D. Innes, 
219 

Shakespeare’s Works, edited by W. A. Wright, 59 

Shipley’s (O.) Carmina Mariana, 399 

Steele’s (K.) Medizeval Lore, 340 

Sweet’s (H.) Primer of Historical English Gram- 
mar, 20 

Swift: Selections from Works, edited by H. 
Craik, 100 

Thiselton-Dyer’s (T. F.) Ghost World, 59 

Thoyts’s (E. E.) How to Decipher Old Documents, 
160 

Tregarthen’s (G.) Australian Commonwealth, 379 

Uzanne’s (O.) Book-Hunter in Paris, 499 

Verga’s (G.) Cavalleria Rusticana, 520 
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Books reéently published : — 
Wagner's (L.) More about Names, 540 


| Brooke (W. T.) on New Jerusalem Church, 257 
Brother-in-law, its meaning, 528 


Walker's (G.) Siege of Londonderry, edited by Brown (J.) on royal veto, 494 


P. Dwyer, 119 
Watson's (G.) Bygone Penrith, 519 
Welch’s (C.) History of the Monument, 240 


Wigston’s (W. F. C.) Columbus of Literature, 200 


Wiltshire Notes and Queries, No. 1., 140 
Wright’s (J.) Early Bibles of America, 180 
Boothby (Lady). See Nisbett. 
Borrajo (E. M.) on Clarendon Park, 438 
Stuart (Charles Edward), 412 
Trophy tax, 414 
Borrow (George), Quaker in ‘Lavengro,’ 107, 
396 ; ‘ Lavengro’ an autobiography, 265, 396 
Bostock (R. C.) on body-snatching, 530 
Fenwicke family, 187 
Lewin family, 316 
Boswell (James), Macaulay on, 126, 158 
Boteler (Sir William), his biography, 129, 198 
Bother, its earliest quotation, 445 
* Bottle Imp,’ source of the story, 46, 174 


Bouchier (J.) on Ariosto and names of fishes, 29 ; 


Sir Walter Scott, 66 
Barnabas (Parson), 355 
Books with backs to wall, 311 
Clarke (Mrs. C.), her ‘Concordance,’ 195 


Coleridge (S. T.), his ‘ Hymn before Sunrise, 


Hannibal and the vinegar story, 85 
Khayy:im, Persian poet, 26 
Orlando the Paladin, 6, 126 
Pantheon, 336 

Persians Ja Turque,” 304 
Rembrandt: Bacon: Burke, 206 


Scott (Sir W.), Jeanie Deans and La Sceur; 


Simplice, 484 ; and the Gauchos, 506 
Sugar-plums, 58 
Th p: Fanchon la Viell 
Toledo, procession at, 268 
Waterloo, French cuirassiers at, 383 
* Waverley,’ French verses in, 127 
Weddings, shoes thrown at, 508 


448 


Boulge Church, Suffolk, monumental inscriptions in, | 


462 
Boultbee (Rev. Charles), his biography, 50S 
Bourbon marriages, 46 
Bourdman pottery, 488 
Bovet (Richard), his * Pandemonium,’ 405 
Bowack (John), his Fulham residence, 26% 
Bowles (G.) on John Hutton, 179 
Boyle (J. R.) on Kingston-upon-Hull, 469 
Brackenbury (G.) on Manila, 72 

Wedding knife, 177 

Brackenbury (H.) on Oof=money, 259 
Bradford (J. G.) on heraldic queries, 48 
Brass, Flemish, 349 
Breamore Priory, its history, 228, 318 
Brent Hill saying, 12 
Brettell family, 407 


Brewer (E. C.) on “ Bolt from the blue,” 175, 455 


“ Ventre-saint-gris,” 435 


Brian Boroimhe, King of Ireland. his pedigree, 37 


Broadside, political, cerca 1683, 201 
Bronté (Charlotte) and De Quincey, 204 
Brooke (Sir Basil), knights of the name, 130 


173, 


Brown (William), Lord Mayor of London, 1513-14, 
134, 232 
' Browne (D.) on French Peerage, 28 
James I., his father, 8 
Browning (Robert), his ‘Too Late,’ 524 
| Bruce (Robert), Scotch legend about, 506 
| Brummagem, earliest use of the word, 192, 298 
Brushfield (T, N.) on Buss’s ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 8S 
Trollope (T. A.), 465 
' Bubble-boy or bubble-bow=tweazer-case, 465 
Buchheim (C. A.) on “ Vim,” 313 
Buckler’s Hard, engravings of, 107 
* Buddle,” tavern sign, 388, 533 
Buhl, its derivation, 195 
| Burial, by torchlight, 97, 273 ; in fetters, 505 
Burial alive, punishment for women, 168 
Burke (Edmund), earlier and later styles, 206 
Burley (Sir Simon), article on his library, 328 
| Burma, old tombstone in, 467, 531 
and) Burney (R. W.) on Ernest Coeurderoy, 588 
| Burnham Thorpe, Nelson’s birthplace, 281, 337, 413 
Burns (Robert) on woman as a work of nature, 486 
| Burton (Edward), his tomb, 66 
| Burton (Robert) and Johnson, 465 


163 | Bury (Sir William), Knt., his biography, 461 


Buss (R. W.), engraving of his ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
88, 186 
Butler (J. D.) on “‘ Amorous looking-glass,” 69 
Books with backs to the wall, 155 
“ Dexterous Charioteer,” 128 
Shakspeare (W.), his death, 406 
Shakspeariana, 442 
Butler (Theobald), two of the name, 389 
Butler (Rev. Weeden), jun., his*marriage, 47 
Byron (George Gordon, 6th Lord), and Ariosto, 172, 
218, 316 


Cc 


| C. on Fynes family, 237 
Norton family, 316 
| C. (B. L. R.) on witchcraft in nineteenth century, 
186 
| C. (E. F. D.) on black for evening wear, 75 
Fetish staff, 392 
C. (E. S. E.) on Hyde Park Corner, 88 
| C. (G. E.) on Martin Bond, 492 
Brown (William), Lord Mayor of London, 134 
Wren (Sir Christopher), his epitaph, 413 
C. (J.) on etymology of coach, 352 
| ©. (J. A.) on Hulachan, or Scotch reel, 268 
1c. D.) on author of a hymn, 487 
Leckie (Gould Francis), 447 
C. (J. J.) on Francis Legge, 72 
C, (W. H.) on Charles Lamb, 418, 488 
‘* Let us walk down Fleet Street,” 76 
Macaulay (Lore) on Boswell, 158 
Scott bibliography, 126 
, Caerwent Church, near Chepstow, discovery at, 525 
| Calligraphy spelt caligraphy, 205 
Calverley (C. S.), his ‘Ode to Tobacco,’ 528 
Calvinism, rhyme on, 52 
Cambridge, “ Falcon Inn” in the Petty Cury, 407 
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Cambridge University, ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses,1443- Church ceremonies, comb in, 468 

1893,’ 407 | Church Minshull, its old records, 224 
Campan (Madame), her biography, 8, 77 Church Patronage Trusts, 13 
Cappello (Admiral Vincenzo), his death, 208 | Churches, abbey or double, 54, 113, 355 ; thatched, 
Cards, visiting, their origin, 486 | 89, 178, 253, 455 ; orthodox direction for building, 
Carew (Thomas), words in ‘When June is Past,’ 308,| 133, 216, 375; “ weeping” chancels, 149 ; images 

433 in, 507 
Carey (T. W.) on silver swan, 258 Churchill (Charles), the poet, as tutor, 207, 294, 393 
Caring fairs, 168, 312, 351 | Churching of women, references to, 288, 432, 475 
Carington family, 27, 192 | Churchwardens’ accounts, 1550-55, entries in, 7 
Carlisle Museum Catalogue, 488 Cipher deciphered, 228, 411 
Carlyle (Thomas), early criticisms on‘ Sartor Resartus,’ | Cipriani (Jean B.), his house at Fulham, 166 

168, 319 ; bibliography, 246 | Cistern for a dinner table, 72 
Carmichael (C. H. E.) on trophy tax, 493 Civil War, 1642-9, first blood shed in, 428, 495 
Carnarvonshire, Eglwys Fair in, 467 | Claneboy on the British colours, 229 
Carson (T. W.) on miniature volumes, 534 Nobility, loss of, 288 
Carter (H. B.), Yorkshire artist, 229 Clarendon Park, its locality and history, 328, 438 
Cass (C, W.) on De Warren family, 473 | Claret, early allusions to, 365 

Fynes family, 238 | Clarinda, the name, 11 

Cassons=cakes of cow-dung, 226, 277, 377, 417 | Clarke, bankers’ firm, Isle of Wight, 188 
Castles, heraldic, 17, 298 | Clarke (Mrs. Cowden), her ‘Concordance to Shak- 


Cat tale, 366 
Cathedrals, Irish, 49, 192 
Cave-Browne (J.) on ‘ Eve's Seditious Libel,’ 167 
Celer et Audax on bonfires at midsummer, 296 
Discovery, interesting, 525 
Glastonbury, prehistoric village at, 306 
Marriage in a shift, 505 
Centenarianism, 129, 235 
Centurion, ship, its lion-head, 194, 218 
Cerberus, its etymology, 524 
Cervantes, translations of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 314, 4102 
Chair, sedan, 229 
Chaloner (Thomas), Pope's curse on, 48, 76 
Chamberlain on Walker family, 453 
Chance (F.) on ‘‘ Bolt from the blue,” 175, 455 
Couvade, custom called, 122 
Hablot surname, 32 
Italian idiom, 56, 352 


| speare,’ 66, 135, 195, 275 
| Clarke (Hyde) on ** Chouse,”’ 130 


Dante and Noah's Ark, 373 
English and Netherlandish inversion, 367 
Koppie, South African word, 494 
Landmann (Col.), 166 
Martin (Robert M.), 37 
Thurtell, his execution, 355 
Clarke (W. J.) on the Golden Rose, 452 
Clericus on William Strode, M.P., 288 
Clicking-time, its meaning, 17 
Clifford (J. G. C.) on Ferreri family, 108, 292 
Clifford (Rosamund). See Rosamund. 
Clock, Italian birdcage, 388 
Close Rolls, wills from, 321, 381, 482 
Clouston (W. A.) on hieroglyphic Bibles, 103 
Hymnology, 187 
Clalow (G.) on Daubigny’s Club, 178 


| Clunch and cluncheon, its etymology, 516 
| Coach, its etymology, 141, 184, 222, 233, 351 
| Coals, ‘* Johnnies ” or “ Johnny,” 324, 394 
| Cobbett (William), his ‘Spelling Book,’ 166, 211 
Chapel Royal. See St. James's Palace. | Coeurderoy (Ernest), his life and works, 388 
Characterscape, a new word, 525 | Coins, dandiprat, 82, 153 ; slang names for, 248 
Charles I., his remains, 267, 495; and the 1642 Colbeck (R. A.) on Murray family of Ardbany, 167 
Prayer Book, 428, 513 + Colburn (Zerah), calculator, 29, 77, 196, 294 
Chaucer (Geoffrey), his marriage, 99 ; his “Stilbon,” | Cole House, Fulham, its name, 447 
175; earliest MS., 289; authorship of Cook’s ‘Tale | Coleman (E. H.) on All Fools’ Day, 498 
of Gamelin,’ 289 ; his amanuensis, 289 | Apprenticeship indenture, 17 
Chelvey Court, arms on porch, 188, 374, 391, 433 } Bell, passing, 58 
Chess and the Puritans, 45, 114, 194 | Black for evening wear, 75 
Chesterford, Great, its church, 427, 492 Books, chained, 453 
Chestnut, its botanic name, 13 * Buddle,” tavern sign, 533 
Chevrons on uniforms, 166, 335 | Churches, thatched, 455 
Chouse, origin of the word, 129, 191 Fimble, its meaning, 14 


Mont-de-Piété, 203 

Surnames of married women, 495 
Chance (J. F.) on epigram by Prior, 67 
Chancel, “ weeping,” 149 


Christian era, its beginning, 74 ; its use, 144 
Christian miracles, accounts in Latin, 427 
Christian names, Clarinda, 11 ; Hamlet, 326 


Folk-lore of criminals, 47 
Gunpowder Plot, 498 
Hyde Park bars, 77 


Inkhornize, use of the word, 152 
Knife, wedding, 17, 131 
Mayfiower, pilgrim ship, 478 

* Modern English Biography,’ 197 
Nightingale (Joseph), 433 
Pews, their possession, 396 


Christina of Naples, wife of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, 


67 
Christmas bibliography, 502 
Christmas Day at the Chapel Royal, 501 
Christmas proverb, 505 
Church of England, apostolical succession in, 467 
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Coleman (E. H.) on Post Office in 17th century, 113 
Raven folk-lore, 413 
St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields library, 10 
Science and art, 457 
Shadwell (Thomas), 338 
Snick-a-snee, 135 
Soul-caking, 117 
Npurn-point, its meaning, 1% 
Taverne, its meaning, 472 
Teneriffe or Tenerife, 37 
Troy Town, 96 
Wedding wreaths, 35 
York, its Lady Mayoress, 515 
Colepeper family, 358 
Coleridge (S. T.), his ‘ Hymn before Sunrise,’ 163 
College of collegiate church, 128, 236 
Collier (C. V.) on William Brown, Lord Mayor of 
London, 232 
Collinson (J.) on Robert Bruce, 506 
Calvinism, rhyme on, 52 
St. Paul’s, vandalism at, 46 
*Shockheaded Peter,’ 525 
Sight, second, 273 
Skopts, Russian, 118 
Tree, oldest, 211 
Visiting cards, 486 
Witchcraft in nineteenth century, 55 
Colours, British heraldic, 229 
Com. Ebor. on lunch or luncheon, 464 
Station = stopping-place, 34 
Switzerland (King of), 307 
Washerine, new word, 165 
Com. Linc. on House=living-room, 256 
Millesant surname, 268 
Comb in church ceremonies, 468 
Comet queries, 458, 538 
Comma, its etymology, 348 
Commander-in-Chief, origin of the term, 305, 391 
Common Pleas records, 3 
Common Prayer Book of Church of England, 1642 
edition, and Charles I,, 428, 513 
Commons House of Parliament, “Clear the lobby,” 
67 ; origin of ‘* Member of Parliament,” 136, 26%, 
409; Whips in, 119, 190, 237, 274, 449; its 
‘* Fathers,” 249, 418; seats reserved in, 286 ; 
royal veto, 418, 494 ; wearing of hats in, 533 
Commonwealth army, its history, 401 
Conclure, used in slang sense, 346 
Conner (P. 8. P.) on Constantius II., 537 
Constantius II., Emperor of Rome, 391, 537 
Controlment Rolls at Record Office, 3 
Convenery, its meaning, 247, 415 
Cook (Capt. James), copy of his log-book, 6 ; and the 
Royal Society, 164, 216 
Cooper (A.) on Rev. Thomas Garratt, 171 
Cope family of Wilts, 67 
Copenhagen, Duke of Wellington's horse, 447, 489 
Coram Rege Rolls at Record Office, 4 
Coram (Capt. Thomas), letter of, 266 
Corbet (R. St. J.) on Waterloo in 1893, 490 
Corbett (Ed.), Fellow of Merton, Oxford, 48 
Corcoran (L.) on right to possess pews, 327 
Cormand (Capt.), his biography, 107 
Cornua Pauperi on horns on head of cuckold, 349 
Coronation, maple cup at, 509 


Coronation robes, eagles in, 67 
County and shire, use of the words, 189, 315 
Couvade, custom called, 122 
Coverley Fields, their locality, 428 
Covington (W. H.) on Lamb and Keats, 523 
Cow-dung for fuel, 226, 277, 377, 417 
Cowley (Abraham) and Milton, 366, 474 
Cowper (Lord Chancellor), his birth and education, 488 
Cpl. on ‘Unpublished Letters of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’ 27 
Craggs (James), his family papers, 13 
Cravat-tying, books about, 325, 470 
Craven of Spersholt baronetcy, 148, 219, 333 
Creole, its meaning, 488, 535 
Criminal folk-lore, 47 
Criminals, their public execution, 404, 514 
Croke family, 167 
Cromartie earldom, 461 
Cromwell (Walter), of Ealing, 88, 258 
Cronys, its meaning, 207, 274 
Crosses, Eleanor, 349, 437 
Crouch (William), mezzotint portrait, 55 
Crown offices of nominal value, 168, 199 
Cruelty, its medieval etymology, 172 
Culleton (E.) on Brigadier-General W. Philips, 98 
Culleton (L.) on names of fishes, 209 
Zinzan family, 195 
Cupboards, livery and court, 227 
Curates, cavalry, 25 
Curia Regis Rolls at Record Office, 4 
** Curse of Scotland,” 537 


D 
D. on Derwentwater estates, 218 
Eagles in coronation robes, 67 
Nobility, loss of, 317 
D.O.M. See Tandem D.O.M. 
D. (A.) on “ Dandy,” 152 
D. (A, W.) on armorial families, 7 
D. (C.) on juvenile authors, 491 
D. (C. E.) on Arbuthnot and Pate, 346 
Coram (Capt. Thomas), 266 
Fyfield Church, 436 
D. (E.) on etymology of * Dairy,” 125 
Theftuous, Scots word, 391 
D. (F.) on Madame Campan, 77 
Longueville baronetcy, 58 
D. (Q. E.), author's initials, 528 
D.-M. (W. E.) on corpse passed through wall, 312 
King’s Scholars’ Pond, 166 
Dactyl, the verb, 47 
Dadd : Dadda, pronunciations, 47, 98, 213 
Dade family, 485 
Dagger. See Ale-dagger. 
Dairy, its etymology, 125 
Dallas (J.) on earthenware in Scotland, 89 
Stirling family, 386 
Dalmahoy=bob-wig, 107 ; place-name, 196, 316 
Dandiprat, its etymology, 82, 153 
Dandy, history of the word, 81, 152 
Dante (Alighieri) and Noah’s Ark, 168, 236, 373 
Darby (Abraham), the inventor, and his family, 65 
Darlington (O. H.) on belt given to Indians, 210 
Daubigny’s Club, 108, 178 
Daulby on trances, 212 
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Dauphins. See Delphin Classics. 
Davies (T. L. O.) on “ Rumbelow,” 155 
Davies (W. W.) on Dadd: Dadda, 98 
Euraryan, new word, 486 
Hogg (James), his ‘ Queen’s Wake,’ 393 
House =living-room, 93 
‘ Kathleen,’ a song, 29 
Davis (M. D.) on ‘‘ Shedbarschemotb,” 54 
Day, hottest, in 1893, 305 
Day family Bible, 528 
Deaf, its pronunciation, 347 
Dean : Dene, its etymology, 347, 374, 390 
Deedes (C.) on letters of Sir Walter Ralegh, 21, 63, 


121 
De Front (Count St. Martin), Sardinian Ambassador, 
487 


De la Marinitre surname, 188 
De la Roche (Peter), Bishop of Winchester, 108, 174 
** Delphin Classics,” their publication, 464 
Denmark, its royal family, 4! 
Denny (Sir Anthony), his parentage, 166, 294 
De Quincey (Thomas) and Charlotte Bronté, 204 
Derry, one who was at its siege, 86 
Derwentwater estates and Greenwich Hospital, 187, 
218 
Devereux (Mr.), at Sandgate Castle, 509 
“ Devil and his dam,” 442 
Devizes, its etymology, 94, 293, 497 
Devonish (Robert), York Herald, 227, 452 
De Warenne family, 389, 473, 509 
** Dexterous Charioteer,” poem about, 128, 254 
Dialects and the phonograph, 368 
Diamond, its pronunciation, 289, 475 
Dickens (Charles), mistake in *‘ Dombey and Son,’ 
115 ; Jarndyce in ‘ Bleak House,’ 356 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ notes and 
corrections, 384 
Dilke (Sir C. W.) on ‘The Liberal,’ 10 
Dilly-dally, its meaning, 28, 135 
Dinner cards in 1758, 46 
Dinner table, cistern for, 72 
Discovery, interesting, 525 
Disraeli (Benjamin). See Lord Beaconsfield. 
Distich, its author, 468 
Dixon (J.) on Lord Byron, 316 
* Dialogue of Comforte,’ 138 
Matches, lucifer, 177 
Smore=smother, 52S 
Snick-a-snee, 211, 256 
Stoat, its derivation, 199 
Strike = stop work, 538 
Whips in House of Commons, 237 
Dog, “ golden,” 86 
Dogs and human hands and feet, 345, 435 
Dolman, its etymology, 25, 92 
Domesday Book, fractions of hide in, 149 
Domus Conversorum, 98 


Donne (C. E.) on ‘‘ Maria Martin and the Red 
68 


Barn, 
Dorsey (K. C.) on Talbot : Townsend: Dade, 485 
Dossetor on horns and cuckold, 477 
Douillette, applied to pocket-book, 107, 199, 338 
Dover, St. Martin’s Priory at, 247, 474 
Downie (Capt.), R.N., 267 
Dramas, plots of old, 527 


Dramaticus on plots of dramas, 527 

Dress fabrics in England in early times, 365 

Drury (C.) on lectern at Southwell Minster, 475 
Dryden (John), and Shadwell, 243, 334; parody of 
* Three Helens,’ 428 

Dudley (Dean) on Fynes family, 168 

Duff (E. G.) on ‘ Liber Festivalis,’ 206 

** Dukeries,” origin of the word, 246, 319, 413, 494 
Dumble, its derivation, 132, 297 

Dumont, miniature painter, 7 

Dunboyne (Lord), ballad relating to, 168 

Dung for fuel. See Cow-dung. 

Dunheved on heraldic castles, 298 

Malory (Sir T.), bis ‘* Castle Terabil,” 232 

* West Country,” 188 

Dunkin (E. H. W.) on Rev. Charles Boultbee, 508 
Latch arms in Trinity House Chapel, Mile End, 404 


E 
E. (J.) on John Allan Rolls, 148 
E. (K. P. D.) on Lord Dunboyne, 168 
Moon, new, 206 
Myddelton (Sir Hugh), 527 
Rhyme, local, 524 
St. John the Baptist, picture of, 109 
Eagles in coronation robes, 67 
Earthenware in Scotland, 89 
Easton Mauduit, lines in register, 89, 296 
Eavesdropper, origin of the word, 72, 172 
Ebsworth (J. W.) on critic on German books, 354 
Jack, “ spring-heeled,” 354 
Ecclesiastical record wanted, 369 
Edgcumbe (R.) on back numbers of ‘ Le Livre,’ 387 
Shelley (Sir Byssh), 245 
Edition, misuse of the word, 26 
Edmonds (E.) on Norman doorway, 409 
Education, self, 37 
Edward I., his tomb, 505 
Edwin (Lady Charlotte), her biography, 28, 118, 295 
Egerton (Sir Charles), two knights of the name, 288 
Eggs, superstitions concerning, $7 
Eginton family, 393 
Eglwys Fair, co. Carnarvon, 167 
Eke-names, parish, 34, 335 
Eleanor Crosses, 349, 437 
Eleanor (Queen), myth about, 426, 518 
Elections, polls at, before 1832, 342 
Electrocute, or electrocuss / 463 
Eliot (George), lines in ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ 209 
Elizabeth (Queen), and Mary, Queen of Scots, 4, 123 ; 
her ghost, 128 
Ellis (F. S.) on critic on German books, 327 
Huth (Henry), engraved portrait, 226 
Paris, French love for, 407 
Elworthy (F. T.) on ‘‘ Buddle ” tavern sign, 533 
House—living-room, 93 
Jannock, its meaning, 377 
Stoat, its derivation, 277 
Tiber, discoveries in, 498 
Wills from Close Rolls, 484 
- Encyclopedia Britannica,’ article on Agrippa, 506 
Engines with paddles, a.p. 1699, 90, 178 
England, described by foreigners, 29, 293 ; proclama- 
tion of sovereigns in, 308, 372; linen manufacture 
in, 427 


| ‘ 


& 


England (Dick), gambler, 429 

Englinderin on a marriage custom, 98 

English la Frangaise,’"304 

English inversion and Netherlandish, 367, 478 
English words ending in “ -ther,” 162, 375 
Engraving of rescue of shipwrecked crew, 329 
Engraving on steel, first, 164, 270 
Engravings, key to, 488 


Epigrams :— 

**In Esop’s tales,” &c., 67 

* Utilis ille labor,” &e., 188, 333, 452 
Epigraph, by Robert Dawson, 26, 154 


Epitaphs :— 
Abel (John), architect, 203, 437 
Burton (Edward), at Longner Hall, 66 
Hawke (Admiral Lord), at North Stoneham, 367 
“ Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfill’d in Mee,” 486 
Wren (Sir Christopher), at St. Paul’s, 261, 349, 413 
Epping Forest, King’s Oak in, 446, 518 
Era, Christian, its beginning, 74 ; its use, 144 
Erewhile, use of the word, 93 
Ernst (C. W.) on palfrey and post, 11 
Shakspeare concordances, 195 
Erskine family of Balhagardy, 507 
Erskine (S.) on “ Houyhnhnm,” 48 
Escallop-shell, its symbolism, 368, 536 
Essington on vanishing London, 293 
Estates of the realm, the three, 136, 269, 409 
Estcourt family, 168 
Este on England described by foreigners, 293 
Matches, lucifer, 134 
Shakspeariana, 129 
Tallow chandler, retired, 18 
Esturmey family, 8, 94 
Etiquette, archiepiscopal, 47, 118 
Euraryan, suggested new word, 486 
Eustace de Vallibus, his descendants, 2US 
Eva, wife of Strongbow, 108 
Evan (Margaret Ueh), of Penllyn, 405 
Evance (Sir Stephen), his pedigree, 191 
* Eve’s Seditious Libel,’ 1511, 467 
Execution of criminals, public, 404, 514 
Eztakit on case of conspiracy in India, 451 


F 
F. (A.) on modern silhouettes, 289 
Tudhope family, 527 
F, (F. J.) on pronunciation of golf, 513 
“ Good-bye,” 267 
Hamlet as a Christian name, 326 
Michery = thieving, knavery, 426 
F. (H. L.) on Lincoln's Inn Fields, 332 
F, (J. T.) on churching of women, 432, 475 
Coals, ‘* Johnnies ” or ‘‘ Johnny,” 326, 394 
Cow-dung for fuel, 277 
Gutta-percha, 112 
Sugar-plums, 119 
F. (K. A.) on Keats and the ‘ Fortnightly,’ 164 
F, (S. J. A.) on ‘ Annie Laurie,’ 249 
Anthems, national, 178 
Brent Hill saying, 12 
Calvinism, rhyme on, 52 


Dadd : Dadda, 213 


F. (S. J. A.) on Moll Flaggon, 204 
Hall (H. Foley), 469 
Johnson (Dr. 8.) and Fleet Street, 177 
Oof—money, 317 
“ Over the hills an 
Snick-a-snee, 211 
Triologue, new word, 68 
Witchcraft in nineteenth century, 192 
F. (W.) on Skopts, Russian sect, 334 
Fact, striking, 345, 435 
Fairman (Francis), D.D., Norfolk rector, 148, 230 
Fairmedow family, 152 in 
Fairs, “ Caring,” 168, 312, 351 ; statutable abolition, 
469 
Falstaff (Sir John), his biography, 36, 154, 233, 296 
Fanchon la Vielleuse inquired after, 448 
Fathers of the House of Commons, 249, 418 
Fauconberg family, 407 
Fellahin folk-lore, 5 
Fenton on ‘‘ Bolt from the blue,” 456 
Pont de Arche, 54, 190 
Fenton (G. L.) on altar, 118 
Fenwicke family, 69, 187 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, his wife, 67 
Feret (C. J.) on Bartolozzi at Fulham, 128 
Body-snatching, 329, 454 
Bond (Martin), 492 
Bonner (Elizabeth), 429 
Books, chained, 452 
Bowack (John), 268 
Cipriani (Jean B.), 166 
Cole House, Fulham, 447 
Cook (Capt.), his ‘ Journal,’ 6 
Devizes, its etymology, 94 
Escallop-shell, 537 
Frewen (Sir Edward), 307, 514 
Fulham Palace, 248, 476 
Golf, its pronunciation, 272, 358, 512 
Hablot surname, 3:3, 213 
Hoodlumism, its meaning, 537 
“ Houybnhom,” 112 
Jack, “ spring-heeled,” 335 
Johnson (Dr. S.) and Fleet Street, 177 
Kean (Edmund), 472 
Krakatoa, the island, 271 
Latin, macaronic, 116, 356 
Lawson family, 528 
Linen manufacture in England, 427 
Metz (C. M.), engraver, 395 
Monogram, earl’s, 508 
Nisbett (Louisa Cranstoun), 354 
Normandy (Duke of), 408 
Norton family, 316 
Parr Bridge, 347 
Pont de l’Arche (William), 114 
Portsmouth newspapers, 375, 452 
Shakspeare (W.) at Fulham, 534 
Shorrolds, The, 207 
Snick-a-snee, 133 
Stourton family, 88 
“ Three-decker,” 292 
Torrens (Col.), 219 
Trances, information about, 2:2 
Ferrier family, 108, 232, 292 
Fetish staff, 183, 392 
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Fettiplace (John), M.P. for Berks, 1626-44, 426 
Field names, Hants, 87 
Fielding (Henry). inscription on, 164, 314 
Fimble, its meaning, 14, 92, 198 
Firth (C. H.) on army of Commonwealth and Protec- 
torate, 401 
Monk (General), 241 
Skinner (T.), his ‘ Life of Monk,’ 421 
Fish (L. J.) on Oof=money, 259 
Fishes, their names, 29, 209 
Fishwick (H.) on Tim Bobbin the younger, 448 
Merchant, misuse of the word, 305 
Fisk of Framlingham, astrologer, 307 
Fitch (E. A.) on Great Chesterford Church, 492 
Fitzgerald family monumental inscriptions, 462 
Fitzgerald (Edward), his burial-place, 462 
FitzPatrick (W. J.) on ‘Chronicles of Eri,’ 72 
Craggs (James), his papers, 13 
Navy. English, 464 
Flaggon (Moll), in ‘ The Lord of the Manor,’ 204, 311 
Fleet Street : * Let us take a walk down Fleet Street,” 
51, 76, 177, 337 
Flemish brass, 349 
Fletcher (G. R.) on De Warenne family, 599 
Florio (John), his ‘ Montaigne,’ 264, 351, 495 
Flourished, biographical use of the word, 160, 216 
“ Flowing philosophers,” allusion to, 8 
Focus, as a scientific term, 265 
Folkard (H. T.) on Skopts, Russian sect, 213 


Folk-lore :— 
Almond tree, 309, 359 
Baptismal, 429 
Bedaween, 246 
Birds’ eggs, 87 
Butterflies, three, 165 
Corpse passed through wall of house, 189, 312 
Criminals, 47 
Drowned body located, 77, 138 
Fellahin, Egyptian, 5 
Glass, broken, 243, 315 
Hearse turned round, sign of death, 328 
Horse-shoe, 366 
Irish, 245, 336, 431 
Key magic, 326 
Marriage in a shift, 505 
Peacock feathers unlucky, 426, 531 
Raven crossing the path, 348, 413, 453 
Shoes thrown at weddings, 508 
Squirrels, 167 
Folk-song, Venetian, 187 
Font, ancient, of Armagh Cathedral, 66 
Forbes family of Culloden, 528 
Force and energy, their difference, 500, 516 
Ford (W. C.) on ‘ Washington,’ a play, 69 
Forgeries, literary, 28 
Forman (M.) on “ Koppie,” South African word, 
430 
Forshaw (Charles F.), bibliography, 489 ; on juvenile 
authors, 490 
G.M.., initials after name, 417 
Garratt (Rev. Thomas), 91, 254 
Helicon, a mountain, 472 
Prestbury authors, 268 
Foudroyant, Nelson's ship, 92 


| Garnett (F. B.) on ‘ Annie Laurie,’ 350 


Fox (General Lane) on primitive warfare, 449 
Fram on literary forgery, 23 
France, its royal house, 88, 171, 394 
French orthography, reform in, 209 
French peerage, 28 
Frewen (Sir Edward), his biography, 307, 412, 514 
Frost (F. C.) on Man in the Iron Mask, 506 
Normandy (Duke of), 475 
Fry (E. A.) on Burma tombstone, 531 
Mercy (Charles), 113 
Silhouettes, modern, 398 
Fulham, Shakspeare at the ‘‘ Golden Lion,” 534 
Fulham Palace, its moat, 248, 369, 476 
Fuller (Margaret), her death and remains, 386 
Fuller (W.) on Pike family, 288 
Funerals by women, 211 
Furnivall (F. J.) on “ Letter-lead,” 346 
Fyfe (H. C.) on miraculous fall of wheat, 508 
Fyfield Church, monuments in, 435 
Fynes family, 168, 237 
Fynmore (R. J.) on Sandgate Castle, 509 


G 
G. on “ Fiat experimentum,” 493 
G.M., initials after a name, 307, 417, 471, 538 
. (A.) on Rumbelow : St. Yago de Leon, 89 
(A. B.) on escallop-shell, 536 
. (C. H. I.) on John Fenwicke, 69 
. (E. L.) on “ Bolt from the blue,” 291 
Cappello (Admiral), 203 
Castles, heraldic, 17 
Dante and Noah’s Ark, 168, 375 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 235 
G. (F. W.) on John Green, Bishop of Lincoln, 348 
G. (G. L.) on quaint epitaph, 486 
Registers, parish, 286 
G. (H. 8.) on Brettell and Fauconberg, 407 
G. (H. T.) on a Flemish brass, 349 
Wedding knife, 78 
G. (J. M.) on Holman Hunt's ‘ Scapegoat,’ 18 
G. (M.) on Hyde Park Bars, 7 
G. (P. L.) on heraldic query, 167 
Gabell (Henry Dison), head master of Winchester, 
527 
Gaidoz (H.) on Irish medical superstition, 327 
Gainsford (W. D.) on the ‘* Dukeries,” 216. 495 
Roman Empire, its emperors, 189 
Gairdner (J.) on Member of Parliament, 136 
Game, old, verses on, 328, 394 
Gamlin (H.) on Madame Hendel, 367 
Holt =hill, 392 
Nelson (Lord), 413 
Garbett (E. L.) on comet queries, 488 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 332 
William of Wykeham, his monument, 145 
‘Garden of the Soul,’ the title, 53 
Gardiner (W.) on ‘* Greenage,” 404 
Garlic and magnetism, 308, 438 


Armorial families, 113 
Magazines, school, 78 
Parr family, 131 
Pendrell (Lydia), 248 
Garnett (Michael Angelo), his mortuary tablet, 148 
Garrard (Lady), biography and portrait, 28 
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Garratt (Rev. Thomas), M.A., his biography, 48, 91, 
171, 254 
Garry (F. R. A.) on churchwardens’ accounts, 7 
Garter motto, 207, 318 
Gase (F. E. A.) on ‘* Chacun a son goat,” 317 
Uss or oss, 34 
Gatty (A.) on Kean in 1805, 538 
Gauchos, Sir Walter Scott on, 506 
“ Gaugeticum numerum,” parish register entry, 307, 
413 
* Geese, The,’ verses, 207, 256 
George III. and Jews and Christians, 507 
Gerish (W. B.) on baptism at night, 275 
Books in chains, 287 
** Clicking-time,” 17 
Fimble, its meaning, 14 
Jack, ** spring-heeled,” 69 
Key magic, 326 
Kitchel cake, 308 
Rumbelow, its meaning, 156 
Topography, modern, 46 
“ Triple Plea,” 52 
German books, English critic on, 327, 354 
Ghost miners, 37 
Gibbons (A.) on “ Nonefinch,” 468 
Gibbs (H. H.) on altar, 51 
Dandiprat, the coin, 153 
“ Gaugeticum numerum,” 307 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 169, 333 
Thurtell, his execution, 216 
Gibraltar, Austrian flag flying at, 186, 271, 330, 453 
Gibson (J.) on Beak—magistrate, 400 
Gibson (William), citizen and merchant taylor, 487 


Gildersome-Dickinson (C. E.) on baptisms by lay- 


men, 
Births, quadruple, 16 
Body-snatching, 529 
Bond (Martin), 356 
Books, chained, 452 
“ Buddle ” tavern sign, 533 
Bury (Sir William), Knt., 461 
Carington family, 192 
Chelvey Court, 374 
Convenery, its meaning, 415 
Craven of Spersholt baronetcy, 333 
Darby (Abraham), 65 
Denny (Sir Anthony), 294 
Edwin (Lady Charlotte), 295 
Gladstonese, a new word, 2t4 
Graces, university, 507 
Green (John), Bishop of Lincoln, 475 
Greensmith family, 514 
Heber (Lady Hariett), 272 
Heraldic queries, 213 
Inquests post mortem, 269 
Jewell (Kev. William), 334 
Kendal dukedom, 296 
Knighted twice, 36 
Light, its obstruction, 186 
Longueville baronetcy, 215 
Married thrice, 253 
Morton (Thomas), dramatist, 292 
O'Brien=Strangways, 496 
Robinson (Sir Thomas), 151 
Rolls (John Allan), 231 


Gildersome-Dickinson (C. E.) on Thomas Shadwell, 
Laureate, 109 
Willow, Kilmarnock, 238 
Wroth (Lady Mary), 252 
Gingham, its etymology, 386, 516 
Gladstonese, a new word, 264, 357 
Glastonbury, prehistoric British village at, 306 
Glastonbury thorn. See Thorn. 
Glendoick on a sundial inscription, 168 
Gloucester, * Hell Inn ” at, 108, 197 
Gloucestershire place-names, 368, 477 
‘God save the Queen,’ “ Send her victorious,”’ 286 
Goff (Admiral), his biography, 489 
“Golden Prospects,” Ludgate Street, 208, 273 
Golder Rose, its history, 115, 238, 452, 517 
Golding (C.) on “ Skonse,” 68 
Smallbridge, Suffolk, 154 
Goldsmith (Oliver), his Tony Lumpkin, 388, 515 
Golf, its pronunciation, 87, 178, 272, 297, 338, 378, 
415, 512 
**Good bye,” origin of the expression, 207 
Good Friday sorcery, 328 
Goodwin (Philip), divine, his marriage, 326 
Gordon family, in fifteenth century, 269, 372, 435 
Gordon family of Cluny, 507 
Gordon family of Gleabucket Castle, 68 
Gordon family of that ilk, 287 
Gordon (J. F. 8S.) on Armagh Cathedral font, 66 
Gorgonoch-Stewart, Ladies of, 468, 498 
Gotham, Westham, near Pevensey, 308, 433 
Gould family of Hackney, 448 
Gould (I. C.) on ‘Faustus’ translated from the 
German, 518 
Samplers, early, 73 
Graces, university. 507 
Grammar, Post Office, 36 
Grassendale on house of Tappington Everard, 389 
Grass-widow, French and German equivalents, 37, 75, 
259 
Gravenor family, 466 
Gray or grey, 387 
Gray's Inn, barber’s shop at, 309 
iray (G. J.) on ‘ Dialogue of Comforte,’ 355 
Gray-fly, reference to, 188, 219 
‘Greek the Language of Christ,’ 40, 76, 231, 374 
Green (Capt.), aide-de-camp to James III., 527 
Green (John), Bishop of Lincoln, his biography, 348, 475 
Greenage, its etymology, 404 
Greene family, temp. Richard II., 56 
Greene family of Green’s Norton, Northants, 407 
Greene (J. J.) on Greene family, 56 
Greensmith family of Steeple Grange, co. Derby, 148,514 
Greenwich Hospital and the Derwentwater estates, 
187, 218 
Grene-Barry (J.) on Greene family, 56 
Grenville family, 87 
Grey or gray, 387 
Grey (George), of Brancepeth, his daughters, 349 
Griffinhoofe (H. G.) on Lyston Church, Essex, 197 
Meesden, tiles at, 228 
Griffith (H. T.) on baptisms by laymen. 255 
Grosvenor family, its early descent, 466 
Grundy (Mrs.), German equivalent, $6 
Gualterulus on pronunciation of golf, 513 
Jay, slang vermy 446 
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Gualterulus on Lord Macaulay, 88 
Mecklenburgh Square, 78 
Post Office in seventeenth century, 113 
Skonse, its meaning, 136 
Thackeray (W. M.), his ‘ Virginians,’ 487 
Guildford, Russell’s ‘ History ’ and its authors, 1 
Guildhall, painting in art gallery, 344 
Guinea fowl, early reference to, 465 
Gundrada de Warenne, 389, 473, 509 
Gunpowder Plot, variant lines on, 498, 497 
Guns, newly-invented, 1657, 446 
Gutta-percha, its duration, 50, 112 
“Guy Fawkes, Guy!” See Gunpowder Plot. 


H 

H. on Dr. Henry Dison Gabell, 527 
Harris (John), 329 

H. (A.) on Chaucer queries, 289 
Cow-dung for fuel, 377 
Pantheon, and “* princely twelve,” 147 
‘ Poems by Two Brothers,’ 218 

H. (C.) on royal house of France, 394 


H. (C. W.)on William Webb, Alderman of London, 387 


H. (F.) on trophy tax, 328 
H. (T.) on King of Northumbria, 88 
H. (W.) on grants of arms, 488 
Garrard (Lady), 28 
London, vanishing, 432 
New West Jersey Society, 48 
H. (W. S. B.) on startling assertions, 48 
Slates, Welsh, 436 
Wederynges, use of the word, 76 
Hablot surname, 32, 158, 213, 295 
Hackwood (R. W.) on ‘‘ Buddle ” tavern sign, 533 
Gingham, its etymology, 516 
Pews, their possession, 533 
Haines (C. R.) on Waterloo in 1893, 430 
Hairay (Sir John), Lieut.-Gov. of Nova Scotia, 267 
Hal o’ the Wind on Dalmahoy, 316 
Hall (A.) on Aust family, 133 
Bonfires at midsummer, 211 
Carington family, 27 
Estcourt family, 168 
Falstaff (Sir John), 154 
Lady of the Bedchamber, 99 
Maize, its native country, 53 
Roman roads, 375 
St. Thomas of Waterings, 39 
Stoat, its derivation, 276 
Theatrical managers, motto for, 130 
Vache, its etymology, 456 
Verlucio, its locality, 75 
Wiggin, its meaning, 192 
Hall (H.) on Millpick: Battleaxe : Pickaxe, 328 
Hall (H. Foley), song-writer, 469 
Hallen family, 297, 355, 532 
Hallen (A. W. C.) on Aust surname, 15 
Body-snatching, 371 
Golf, its pronunciation, 378, 512 
Maslin pans, 144, 355 
Stuart (Charles Edward), 475 
Hamilton family and Gorgonach-Stewart, 468, 49S 
Hamilton (W.) on national anthems, 135 
Bond (Martin), 229 
Chevrons on uniforms, 166 


| 


Hamilton (W.) on ‘Ode to Tobacco,’ 528 
Savage (Richard), poet, 111 
Shadwell (Thomas), Laureate, 110 
Sherborn (Charles), engraver, 307 
Waterloo in 1893, 263, 490 

Hamlet as a Christian name, 326 

Hampden (John), his birth, 387, 456 

Hampshire field names, 87 

Handie family, 15, 158 


Handy (A. M.)on England described by foreigners, 293 


Handie family, 158 
** Hoodlumism,” 157 
Memory, lost or suspended, 212 
Rush, transitive verb, 237 
Telepathic obsession, 172 
Tennysoniana, 218 
Hanging in chains, 447, 514 
Hannibal and the vinegar story, 85 
Harcourt family. See Stantun Harcourt. 
Hardy (W. J.) on Hudson family, 387 
Records, public, 3, 43 
Harland-Oxley (W. E.) on Charles Churchill, 294 
Harrijo family, Spanish, 127 
Harris (James), his ‘ Epitaphs in Salisbury Cathedral,’ 
329 
Harris (W. M.) on ‘‘Flowing philosophers” in 
Tennyson, 115 
Harrison (J. H.) on Joshua Jonathan Smith, 497 
Hart (W. O.) on ‘ Pickackifax,’ 518 
Harvey (W. J.) on ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ 407 
Haslewood (F.) on baptisms by laymen, 14 
Hat, “ Anstey,” 248 
Hats worn in the House of Commons, 533 


| Hawke (Admiral Lord), portraits and epitaph, 367 


| 


Heads on City gates, 489 
** Hear, hear!” origin of the phrase, 447 
Heat, greatest, in 1893, 305 
Hebb (J.) on *‘ At that,” 298 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 376 
Poets Laureate, 377 
Venetian folk-song, 187 
Heber (Lady Hariett), her biography, 167, 272 
Hedge-priest, early references to, 27, 131 
Helicon, a mountain, not a stream, 405, 472 
Hems (H.) on St. Peter and the triple crown, 214 
Vim, its meaning, 227 
Woodpecker, references to, 95 
Henchman, its etymology, 16 
Hendei (Madame), her attitudes, 367 
Henderson (W. A.) on Addison and Shakspeare, 147 
Almond tree, 309 
‘Children of the Zodiac,’ 469 
Day, hottest, in 1893, 305 
Dilly-dally, its meaning, 28 
Glass, broken, 243 
Marlborough (Duke of) or Pitt, 453 
Shakspeare (W.), his biography, 104 
Sophocles and Shakspeare, 345 
Tree, oldest, 97 
Henn family, co. Clare, 488 
Henrietta Maria (Queen), her Maids of Honour, 509 
Henry V., his character, 161, 238 
Henry VIL., bis public entry into London, 268, 414, 
451 
Heraldic queries, 29, 213, 408 
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Heraldry :— 
Arg., on pale sa, three lions’ heads, 448 
Arg., tower triple turreted sa., 445 
Arms : impaling by officials, 148; resulting from 
marriages, 167, 297 ; Dutch, in Trinity House 
Chapel, 404; recovery of lost grants, 488 
Az., bend arg.,cotised or, between six martlets, 448 
Az., fesse dancettée between ten billets or, 448 
Az., three bars arg., 529 
Castles, heraldic, 17, 298 
Chevron engrailed between three roundles, 48 
Colours, British, 229 
French coat of arms, 149, 251 
Gu., chevron erm. between three martlets or, 448 
Gu., on fesse wavy a lion passant sa,, &c., 48 
Knights» of the Round Table, 89, 335 
Label or file, 289, 418 
Millpick : Battleaxe: Pickaxe, 328, 456 
Sa., chevron between three garbs arg., 448 
Three greyhounds courant, 75, 236, 353 
Heresy, last prosecution for, 489 
Hermentrude on Blanche of Lancaster, 354 
Breamore Priory, 319 
Chess and the Puritans, 114 
Clarendon Park, 438 
Esturmey family, 94 
Garter motto, 318 
Gordon family, 372 
Stuart (Charles Edward), 412 
Sugar-plums, 118 
Swap, silver, 15 
Wills from Close Rolls, 321, 381, 482 
Herring pie sent to the king, 95, 214, 375, 432 
Herring (Abp.), his biography, 248, 318; 
Baring family, 488 
Hervey (John), at Sandgate Castle, 509 
Heslop (R. O.) on bonfires at midsummer, 84 
Heuscarologus Anglicanus on Queen Elizabeth, 128 
Hickey (E. H.) on passing bell, 114 
Dadd : Dadda, 98 
Hide, fraction of, in Domesday, 149 
Hieroglyphic Bibles, 103 
Higham (C.) on New Jerusalem Church, 258 
Hill & Sons on Antonio Stradivari, 27 
Hill (A. F.) on Joseph Hill, 267 
Junot (Marshal), 107 
Hill (G.) on kissing, 301 
Hill (Joseph), apprenticed 1740-50, 17 
Hill (Joseph), violin maker in the Haymarket, 267, 354 
Hine (Mrs.) on derivation of ‘* Vache,” 456 
Hipwell (D.) on Anthony Adams, 138 
Adams (John Quincy), 266 
Bearcroft (Philip), 392 
Butler (Rev. Weeden), 47 
Colepeper family, 358 
Edwin (Lady Charlotte), 118, 295 
Fairman (Francis), 230 
Garratt (Rev. Thomas), 171 
Gloucester, ‘‘ Bell Inn” at, 108 
Goodwin (Philip), 306 
Green (John), Bishop of Lincoln, 475 
Hood (Thomas), 45 
Jewell (Rev. William), 334 
Lister (Martin), 276 
Love (James), actor, 524 


and 


Hipwell (D.) on Thomas Manby, rear-admiral, 226 
Morton (Thomas), dramatist, 432, 498 
Muabory parish register, 61 
Nightingale (Joseph), 517 
Page (Sir Francis), 275 
Parr (Rev. Samuel), LL.D., 487 
Poets Laureate, 74 
Potts (Mrs. Ellen), 466 
Smith (Joshua Jonathan), 497 
Smollett (Thomas), his widow, 426 
Steward (Charles), 95 
Victor (Benjamin), 404 

Hoare (William), R.A., of Bath, his biography, 348, 

391, 481 

Hodgkin (J. E.) on the ‘* Dukeries,” 413 
England described by foreigners, 31 
Rowley, the game, 228 
Science, its first weekly journal, 444 
Sherborn (Charles), engraver, 358 
Tobacco, praise of, 326 
Volumes, miniature, 309 

Hoffmann (Dr.), his ‘ Shockheaded Peter,’ 325 

Hogg (James), words in * Queen’s Wake,’ 248, 393 

Holcombe (W.) on Esturmey family, 8 

Holladay (E. B.) on apothecaries’ show bottles, 528 

Holland (F. C.) on Addison and Shakspeare, 210 

Hollow Sword Blade Company, 15 

Holt =hill, 348, 392, 517 

Holy Trinity, Minories, its history, 44 

Home (Sir Everard) noticed, 322, 437 

Hood (Thomas), his marriage, 45, 179 

Hoodlumism, its meaning and derivation, 17, 157, 

274, 337 

Hooper (J.) on Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro,’ 173, 396 
Bubble-boy: Bubble-bow, 465 
Chouse, origin of the word, 129 
Churching of women, 288 
Copenhagen, the horse, 490 
Cronys, its meaning, 207 
Dadd : Dadda, 98 
England, proclaiming sovereigns in, 308 
* Faustus ' translated from the German, 347, 518 
Fielding (Henry), 164 
Fisk of Framlingham, 307 
Gunpowder Plot, 498 
Jannock, its meaning, 158 
Kitchel cake, 433 
Montaigne, lines on the sun, 69 
Pavo, peacock’s ery, 449 
Shadwell (Thomas), 8 
Slopseller, its meaning, 19 
Smallbridge, Suffolk, 154 

Horns on head of a cuckold, 349, 477 

Horse Latitudes, derivation of the term, 189, 276 

Horse-chestnut, its botanic name, 13 

Horse-shoe in magic, 366 

** Hospitale Conversorum,” 98 

House=living-room, 93, 256 

Houston (E. C.) on heraldic queries, 149 

Houybnhnn, its spelling and pronunciation, 48, 112, 


17 
Hubbard (C. J.) on apostolical succession, 467 
Hudson family, 387, 496 
Hudson (R.) on baptisms by laymen, 256 
Chouse, origin of the word, 129 
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Hudson (8.) on ‘‘ Erewhile,” 93 
Hughes as a Welsh surname, 526 
Hughes (J.) on Welsh slates, 436 
Hughes (T. C.) on school magazines, 6 
Pocock (N.), artist, 197 
Tiber, Koman discoveries on, 429 
Hughes (W. E., on samplers, 73 
Hugo (Rev. T.), his horn-book, 187 
Hugo (Victor), La Seeur Simplice and Jeanie Deans, 
484 ; on shoes thrown at weddings, 508 
Halachan, Scotch reel, 268 
Hume (M. A. 8.) on procession at Toledo, 396 
Humphreys (A. L.) on Handie family, 15 
Humphries (H.) on “‘ Vache,” 249 
Hungerford (Agnes, Lady), miscalled Alice, 2ti6, 372 
Hunt (Holman), his ‘ Scapegoat,’ 18, 77 
Huntly (Ear! of), his funeral roll, 48, 112 
Hurrah, its pronunciation, 338 
Huss=dog-fish, 34 
Hussey (A.) on images in churches, 507 
College of collegiate church, 128 
Dover Priory, 247 
Wingham, place-name, 449 
Huth (Henry), engraved portrait, 226 
Hutton (John), master of Charterhouse, 87, 179 
Huygens (Christian), astronomer, 285 
Hyde Park, houses at corner, 88 
Hyde Park Bars, 7, 77 
Hymnology : ‘ Sabbath Day’s Hymn,’ 187 ; ‘ Evening 
Hymn,’ 187 ; ‘ Doomsday ; or, a Call to Judgment,’ 
187 ; “O Thou who dry’st the mourner’s tear,” 487, 
518 
Hypatia of Alexandria, 106, 153, 252 
Hypnotism in a court of justice, 465 


I 

Tgnoramus on ‘‘ Anstey Hat,” 248 
India, case of conspiracy in, 421, 451 
Infibulate, use of the word, 245, 317 
Ingleby (H.) on Creole, 488 

Golf, its pronunciation, 415 

Italian idiom, 111, 395 
Inkhornize, use of the word, 152 
Innsbruck, monument in the Hofkirche, 18 
Inquests post mortem, unrecorded, 269 
Inquirer on Potipbar, 367 
Inscription on almshouse, 468 
Institute, first mechanics’, 467 
Invite=invitation, 27, 172 
Iota Delta on ‘ Precipitate Choice.’ 387 
Irish battles, notes ov, 503 
Trish belis, 393, 497 
Trish cathedrals, 49, 192 
Trish folk-lore, 245, 336, 431 
Irish medical superstition, article on, 327 
Irish melody, old, 507 
Irvine (W. F.) on hide in Domesday, 149 
Isaacs (I. H.) on ‘ Academy of Complements,’ 367 
Iste (Comes Fridericus) inquired after, 248 
Italian idiom, 56, 111, 250, 352, 395 


J 
J. on ‘ Dombey and Son,’ 115 
Knife, wedding, 131 
Revelations for Revelation, 209 


J. on bronze seal, 249 
J. (D.) on Day family, 528 
J. (F.) on Rev. John Lewis, 513 
J. (G.) on “ Ale-dagger,” 255 
** Amorous looking-glass,” 237 
Chess disapproved of, 194 
J. (J. C.) on ** Three-decker,” 292 
J. (W. F. M.) on Jackson family, 428 
Jack, * spring-heeled,” 69, 212, 335, 354 
Jackson family of Stonegrave, co. York, 428 
Jacobite verses, 466, 514 
Jacobsen (E. P.) on Aldine dolphin and anchor, 529 
Ariosto and British nobility, 171 
Berni (Francesco), 228 
Books, early printed, 327 ; miniature, 374 
Vergil (P.), his ‘ History of England,’ 315 
James I., his father, 8, 72 
James (T. E.) on Capt. Cook, 216 
Jannock, its meaning, 89, 158, 376 
Jansen (Cornelius), painting attributed to, 344 
Jarndyce. See Jennens case. 
Jarratt (F.) on juvenile authors, 349 
Mont-de-Piété, 310 
Jay, slang term, 446 
Jaydee on body-snatching, 371, 454 
Pocket-book, douillette, 107, 338 
Rush, as a transitive verb, 71 
Tarring-iron, 207 
Telepathic obsession, 35 
** Three-decker, ” 292 
Waverley Novels, 57 
Jeake (Samuel), his MS. Diary, 147, 277, 374 
Jenal, its meaning, 89, 158, 376 
Jenkins (Leoline), his biography, 227, 452 
Jennens case, 356 
Jewell (A.) on Sindbad’s voyages, 206 
Jewell (William), rector of Hackford, 188, 334 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), “ Let us walk down Fleet 
Street,” 51, 76, 177, 337; his friend Apperley of 
Oriel, 365 ; his ‘Irene’ and astronomy, 446; and 
Burton and Juvenal, 465 
Joicey (G.) on Shakspeariana, 444 
Jonas (A. C.) on ‘ Annie Laurie,’ 350 
Church Minshull records, 224 
Jonas (M.) on ‘ Macbeth,’ 1673, 386 
Shakspeariana, 84 
Jones (W.) on ‘* West Country,” 272 
Jones (W. J. W.) on Coverley Fields, 428 
Joy (William or Richard), the strong man, 506 
Juggins, slang term, 446 
Junot (Marshal), a violinist, 107 


K 
K. on lectern at Southwell Minster, 235 
. (E. P.) on Smatter=spatter, 45 
. (F. C.) on title of book, 471 
. (J.) on Pepysian folk-lore, 526 
. (L. E. E.) on baptism at night, 207 
. (L. L.) on astragals, 379 
Austrian flag at Acre, 137 
Bathing machines, 346 
Bother= trouble, 445 
Coach, its etymology, 141, 184, 222, 283 
Dolman, its etymology, 25 
Gibraltar, Austrian flag at, 271 
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K. (L. L.) on guinea fowl, 465 
Gutta-percha, 112 
Henry VIL., entry into London, 414 
Joy, the strong man, 506 
Kingston-upon-Hull, 361 
Oldenburg, royal house of, 41 
Roman Empire, its emperors, 276 
Rowley, the game, 297 
Salzbery and Sombreset,” 154 
Shakspeariana, 83 
Soul-caking, 117 
Spinster, foreign equivalents, 393 
Sugar-plums, 194 
Trinity House Chapel, Dutch arms in, 104 
Wordsworth (William), 305 
Karkeek (P. Q.) on “Good old times.” 527 
Kean (Edmund), in 1805, 204, 253, 457, 538; his 
residences, 345, 472 


Keats (John), bust by Frederick Smith, 208 ; and the | 


* Fortnightly,’ 464, 479 ; on Charles Lamb, 523 
Keble (John), *To the Redbreast’ in ‘Christian Year, 
409, 474 
Kehoe (E. P.) on a striking fact, 345 
Fuller (Margaret), 386 
Hypnotism in court of justice, 465 
Tomatoes as food, 264 
Kemeys-Tynte (St. D. M.) on Chelvey Court, 391, 433 
Kendal dukedom, 227, 296 
Kennedy baronetcy, 53 
Kennedy family, co. Down, 488 
Kennett (Bp. White), his widow, 49 
Key magic, 326 
Khayyam, Persian poet,and the Emperor Akbar, 26,154 
Killigrew on calligraphy spelt caligraphy, 205 
Claret, early allusions to, 365 
Creole, its meaning, 535 
Gladstonese, new word, 357 
* Greek the Language of Christ,’ 231 
Koppie, its meaning, 430 
Teneriffe or Tenerife, 37, 213 
Tree, oldest, 451 
Violins and their makers, 306, 45+ 
Kilmadock on St. Mogue’s Island, 431 
King (Sir U. 8.) on De Warren family, 389, 511 
King (John, second Baron), his biography, 24 
King (William Henry), antiquary, his death, 500 
King’s Scholars’ Pond, its locality, 166, 233 
Kingsford (W. B.) on ‘* Taverne,” 472 
Kingsley (Charles), his last poem, 75 
Kingston-upon-Huil, its origin, 361, 469 
Kipling (Rudyard), his ‘ Children of the Zodiac,’ 469 
Kirby family, 208 
Kissing, continental and English, 301 
Kitchel cake, 308, 433 
Knife, wedding, 17, 78, 130, 177, 231 
Knight (A. L.) on Irish folk-lore, 431 
Knighted twice, 36 
Knights of the Round Table, their arms, 89, 335 
Knowler on lion-head of the Centurion, 194 
Lewis (Rev. John), 388 
Knowler (Rev. Wm.), LL.D., his first marriage, 78 
Knuckle-bones. See Astragals. 
Koppie, South African word, 368, 429, 494 
Krakatoa, its etymology, 167, 271 
Krebs (H.) on Moses’s * Designs of Costume,’ 348 


Kyrle (John), the Man of Ross, 145 
Kytel, his pedigree, 189 


L 
L. on engravings, 488 
L.R.C.S. Edin. on human leather, 74 
L. (B. H.) on William Hoare, R.A., 391 
Skopts, Russian sect, 334 
L. (G.) on public executions, 514 
Label in heraldry, 289, 418 
Lac on Francis William Wilkin, 127 
Ladies, titled, married three times, 15, 114, 253 
Lady of the Bedchamber, 99 
Lamb (Charles), unpublished letters, 163, 237; 
* Dissertation on Roast Pig,’ 349, 417; bibliography, 
488 ; in the letters of Keats, 523 
Lammas, its derivation, 507 
Lancashire pedigrees, 127, 238 
Landmann (Col.), his biography, 166 
Landon (P.) on heraldic query, 297 
Landseer (Sir Edwin) and “ Red Hand Farm,” 127 
Lane (H. M.) on Duchesses of York, 441 
Lang (Andrew) on Richard Bovet, 403 
Langford (Sir Henry), Bart., of Devun, 34 
Language, accurate and inaccurate, 11 ; woman’s 
influence on, 241 
Langwill (R. B.) on sedan-chair, 230 
Lanimer festival, 127 
Lathum family arms, 208 
Latimer (J.) on De Warenne family, 511 
Latin, macaronic, 116, 171, 356 
Latin aphorism, 246, 373 
Latin quotations, 524 
Laughton (J. K.) on lion-head of the Centurion, 218 
Gibraltar, Austrian flag at, 271 
Launder, the verb, 165, 216, 335 
Lawson family, 528 
Leadman (A. D. H.) on heraldic queries, 448 
Leather, human, 74 
Leckie (Gould Francis), his biography, 447 
Lee (A. C.) on macaronic Latin, 116 
Warton (T.), his ‘ English Poetry,” 128 
Legge (Francis), his biography, 29, 72 
Legge (R. H.) on Sapek, pseudonym, 178 
Legs crossed in sculpture, 308, 416 
Lemon (Mark), his mother, 368 
Letter-lead, for ductus litterarum, 346 
Lewin family, 316 
Lewins (R.) on ‘ Malbrough,’ 194 
Lewis (Rev. John), his manuscripts, 388, 513 
* Liberal, The,’ its contributors, 10 
Library, reference scientific, 49, 115 
Liddell and Scott, combined names, 286 
Light, amercement for its obstruction, 186 
Lilley (L. B.) on patent laws, 507 
Linacre (Thomas), his ‘Three Parts of Medicine,’ 146 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, history and area, 101, 135, 169, 
181, 234, 281, 332, 341, 376, 423, 492, 521 ; New 
Jerusalem Church in, 167, 257 
Linen manufacture in England, 427 
Linn (R.) on Hollow Sword Blade Company, 15 
Lister (Martin), F.R.S., his biography, 276 
Liston (W. H.), actor, 187 
Literary forgeries, 28 
Lloyd (William Watkiss), his death, 540 
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Loadstone : “ Stone that loveth iron,” 221, 310, 503, 


Lobby: “ Clear the lobby,” 67 

Loftie (W. J.) on Lincoln's Inn Fields, 169 

London, vanishing, 11, 157, 293, 373, 482 ; thatched 

cottage in, 106, 276 

Longueville baronetcy, 9, 58, 215 

Loops instead of buttons, 192 

Louthean (R.) on “ Houyhnhnm,” 112 

Love (James), actor and dramatist, 524 

Ludus on verses on old game, 328 

Lumpkin (Tony), Goldsmith's, 388, 515 

Lunch or luncheon, 464, 516 

** Lute of wisdom,” 28, 132 

Lyly (John), 1592 edition of ‘ Euphues,’ 385 

Lyna (W. T.) on Christian Era, 74, 144 
Comet queries, 538 
Constantius II., Emperor of Rome, 391 
** Delphin Classics,” 464 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 506 
Flourished, biographical word, 166 
Focus, as a scientific term, 265 
Hypatia of Alexandria, 106, 252 
Johnson (Dr. S.) and astronomy, 446 
Keble (J.), his ‘ Christian Year,’ 409 
Krakatoa, its etymology, 167 
Matthiola, botanical name, 525 
Moon, new, 273; on Aug. 24, 1709, 377 
St. Augustine memorial, 386 
Seraph, its meaning, 64 
Sith, Biblical word, 325 

Lyon (W.) on the pronunciation of golf, 338 

Lyston, Essex, its church, 107, 197 


M. on Mervyn family, 526 
. (A. T.) on baptisms by laymen, 14; their registra- 
tion, 336 
Jewell (Rev. William), 334 
(C.) on Marquis of Montrose, 348 
. (C. R.) on Francis Fairman, 230 
Member of Parliament, 270 
(G. 8.) on pronunciation of golf, 512 
. (G. W.) on John Abel, 203 
(J.) on parody of Dryden’s ‘ Three Helens,’ 428 
(J. A. H.) on pronunciation of deaf, 347 
Dean: Dene, 347, 390 
(J. H.) on St. Mogue’s or St. Ninian’s Island, 329 
. (N.) & A. on ‘ Bottle Imp,’ 174 
Chess and the Puritans, 45 
‘* Hedge-priest,” 27 
. (P.) on G.M. after a name, 538 
. (R. D.) on body-snatching, 454 
. (W.) on Scotch proverb, 207 
“*Sacramentarivs Ministros,” 247 
. (W. R.) on massacre at Scio, 38 
M. (Y. 8.) on Gordon of Cluny, 507 
Macaronic Latin, 116, 171, 356 
Macaulay (T. B., Lord), his contemporaries at school, 
88 ; on Boswell, 126,158 ; on apostolical succession, 
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467 
Macclesfield (Thomas Parker, Lord Chancellor), 206, 
354 
Macdonald (Lady Abbess), her hiography, 365 
McDonell clan of Glengarry, 508 
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McGauran or McGovern (Primate), his biography, 503 
McGauran (Major Edward), his pedigree, 303 
McGovern (J. H.) on Major Edward McGauran, 303 
McGauran or McGovern (Primate), 503 
* O’Rourke’s Feast,’ 244 
Rebellion of 149 
MacMahon (Marshal), “ J’y suis et j'y reste,” 445 
Macray (W. D.) on baptisms by laymen, 14 
Mather family, 303 
Oriel College, Oxford, 405 
Magazines, school and college, 6, 78 
Maginn (Dr. William), his ‘Memoir of O'Doherty,’ 
504 
Magistrates, first county, 489 
Magnetic rock, source of the story, 221, 502 
Magnetism and garlic, 308, 438 
Mails, foreign, in charge of naval officers, 209, 335 
Maize, its native country, 53 
Malet (H.) on Commander-in-Chief, 391 
Hoare (William), R.A., 348, 481 
Malet (William), 413 
Malet (William), twelfth century, 148, 413 
Malone (J.) on Sir John Falstaff, 296 
** Hoodlumism, ” 274 
Strachey family, 388 
Malory (Sir Thomas), his “ Castle Terabil,” 232 
Man in the Iron Mask, his identity, 506 
Manby (Thomas), rear-admirat, his biography, 226 
Mandragora, allusions to, 134 
Mandrake and white briony, 46, 174 
Mangalore on the Foudroyant, 92 
Manila, its etymology, 72 
Manners family motto, 148, 235 
Manning (C. R.) on Archbishop Herring, 318 
Manning (J.) on Linacre’s ‘Three Parts of Medicine 


146 
Mansergh (J. F.) on body-snatching, 530 
Manuscript of oration, 369, 478 
Manuscript notes, plan for arranging, 528 
Maple cup at coronation, 509 
Marat (Jean Paul), his biography, 125 
Marchant (F. P.) on ‘‘ Dandy,” 153 
“Maria Martin and the Red Barn,” 68, 377 
Marigold, marsh, its name, 38, 195, 272, 311, 432 
Marinitre, its meaning, 286 
Markham (Mrs.), her * History of England,’ 449 
Markwick family, 228 
Markwick (E. E.) on S. Jeake’s MS. Diary, 278 
Markwick family, 228 
Marlborough motto, 388, 497 
Marlborough (Duke of) or Pitt, 249, 453 
Marprelate trials, 28 
Marriage, morganatic, 89 ; in a shift, 505 
Marriage customs, 8, 98, 186 
Marriages, English royal, 35, 98 
Married three times, 45, 114, 253 
Marshall (E.) on altar, 51 
Beaconsfield (Lord), bibliography, 24 
Body-snatching, 530 
Brummagem, 298 
Churches, direction for building, 133 
Devizes, its etymology, 94 
“ Dexterous Charioteer,” 234 
Eleanor Crosses, 437 
Eleanor (Queen), 426 
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Marshall (E.) on epigram, 333, 432 
“ Every mickle makes a muckle,” 19 
“ Exceptio probat regulam,” 16 
Fairs, their abolition, 469 
“ Fiat experimentum,” 493 
Fyfield Church, 435 
Golden Rose, 115 
House = living-room, 93 
Latin, macaronic, 116 
Latin aphorism, 373 
May Day custom, 38 
Montaigne, lines on the sun, 218 
* Radical reformers,” 458 
Rainbow, belief about, 516 
Raleigh (Sir Walter), 271 
Taylor (Jeremy), 396 
Trophy tax, 414 
Wroth silver, 497 
Marshall (E. H.) on Addison and Shakspeare, 210 
Angelus (Christopher), 478 
* Anglican paddock,” 527 
Archiepiscopal etiquette, 118 
Berens (Archdeacon), 108 
Chess and the Puritans, 114 
Church Patronage Trusts, 13 
Churches, direction for building, 216 
College of collegiate church, 234 
Creole, its meaning, 536 
De la Roche (Peter), 174 
De Warren family, 473 
Education, self, 37 
* English Festival,’ 231 
Fishes, their names, 209 
‘ Garden of the Soul,’ 53 
Gotham, its locality, 433 
Gunpowder Plot, 498 
Lamb (Charles), 163 
Latin aphorism, 373 
Lewis (Rev. John), 514 
Member of Parliament, 411 
Mias = Mistress, 186 
Northumbria, King of, 174 
Post Office in seventeenth century, 113 
Proclamation of sovereigns, 372 
Roman daughter, 394 
wiley, the game, 297 
** Sacramentarios ministros,” 414 
Shout =drink, 445 
Slates, Welsh, 436 
Stanton Harcourt, 211 
Station, its meanings, 436 
Telegraph, the word, 336 
* Washington,’ play entitled, 138 
Wreaths, wedding, 195 
Marshall (G, W.) on parish registers, 208 
Marshall (H. R.) on Christian miracles, 427 
Marshall (Rev. Richard), vicar of Tarwin, 188 
Marsham-Townshend (R.) on Man of Ross, 145 
Steward (Charles), 397 
Tandem D.O.M., 107 
Martin (Robert Montgomery), his biography, 37 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and Queen Elizabeth, 4, 123 
Mary Tudor, Queen of France, second marriage and 
burial, 413 ; her remains, 489 
Masey or Massey, French place-name, 3329, 392 


Masey (P. E.) on Masey or Massey, 329 
Maslin pans, 144, 296, 355, 532 
Mass performed by a “ sub-deacon,” 28, 114 
Masson (P.) on “ Je n’en vois pas la nécessité,” 513 
** Messieurs les assassins,” 397 
“ Plus je vois les hommes,” 456 
Masters-MacDonell (A.) on MacDonell of Glengarry, 
508 
Matches, lucifer, their inventor, 70, 134, 177, 273 
Mather family, 303 
Matthews (E. D. T.) on herring pie, 95, 214, 375 
Matthiola, botanical name, 525 
Mauleverer families, 353 
Maximilian (Emperor), his tomb at Innsbruck, 18 
Maxwell (Sir H.) on pronunciation of golf, 338, 416 
Whips in the House of Commons, 274 
Maycock (W.) on Oof=money, 333 
May Day custom, modern, 38, 195, 272, 311, 432 
Mayflower, of the Pilgrim Fathers, 387, 478 
Mayhew (A. L.) on myth explaining the name Adam, 
301 
“ At that,” 207 
Bonnet, its slang meaning, 246 
Cerberus, its etymology, 524 
Florio (John), his ‘ Montaigne,’ 264 
“ Horse Latitudes,” 189 
Koppie, African word, 368, 429 
Marini*re, its meaning, 286 
Montaigne and Tennyson, 365 
Rainbow, belief about, 409 
Straw, ‘‘ condemned to,” 227 
Tallet =hayloft, 450 
“ To hold tack,” 247 
Mayor (J. E. B.) on Dr. Johnson and Apperley of 
Oriel, 365 
Plumptre (Dean), his ‘ Life of Ken,’ 344 
Mecklenburgh Square, Macaulay on, 7, 78 
Meesden, Herts, encaustic tiles at, 228 
Member of Parliament, origin of the term, 136, 269, 
409 
Memory, lost or suspended, 212 
Merchant, modern misuse of the word, 305 
Mercy (Charles), physician, temp. Louis XIV., 49, 77, 
113, 155 
Mervyn family, 526 
Metz (Caroline M.), sister of the engraver, 471 
Metz (Conrad Martin), engraver, 328, 395, 471 
Michery =thieving, knavery, a.D. 1573, 426 
Micke=to aim, 467 
Millesant surname, 268 
Milner-Gibson-Cullum (G.) on Christina of Naples, 67 
Milton (John), on churching of women, 288, 432, 475 
and Cowley, 366, 474 
Miners, ghost, 37 
Minshull family and Church Minshull, 224 
Miracles, Christian, accounts of in Latin, 427 
Misquotations, 87, 192 
* Modern English Biography,’ notes on, 62, 197 
Mohammed on Saracen conquest of Sicily, 68 
Theodosius, a.p. 878, 149 
Molony (A.) on Irish foik-lore, 336 
Monckton (H. W.) on Strike=stop work, 448 
Monk (George), Duke of Albemarle, unpublished 
letter, 241; Skinner's ‘ Life,’ 421 
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Monks bearing place-names, 247, 474 
Monogram, earl’s, 508 
Montaigne, lines on the sun, 69, 98, 217; Florio's 
translation, 264, 351, 495 ; and Tennyson, 365 
Montbéliard, marriage customs at, 186 
Mont-de- Piété, its original meaning, 203, 309 
Montefiore (A.) on ‘‘ Koppie,” South African word, 
429 
“ Morbleu,” 468 
Montrose (Marquis of), pamphlet attributed to, 348 
Moon, new, and the poets, 206, 273, 337 
Moon on August 24, 1709, 327, 377, 416 
“* Moon-blasting,” its meaning, 288, 432, 475 
Moor (C.) on royal house of France, 171 
Trish cathedrals, 192 
Knights of the Round Table, 335 
Tenison (Abp.) and the Tennysons, 235 
Tree, oldest, 212, 372 
Moore (J. C.) on Zerah Colburn, 78 
Fishes, their names, 209 
Folk-lore, 77 
* When June is Past,’ 433 
Morbleu, provincial use of the word, 468 
More (Serjeant) and Sir Thomas More, 48, 192 
More (Sir Thomas) and Serjeant More, 45, 192 
Morphyn (H.) on Bishop Kennett, 49 
Morris (J. B.) on juvenile authors, 491 
Colburn (Zerah), 77 
Gotham, its locality, 433 
Jeake (S.), his MS. Diary, 277 
Morton (John Maddison), dramatist, 432 
Morton (Thomas), dramatist, 229, 292, 432, 498 
Moses (Henry), his ‘ Designs of Costume,’ 318 
Mottoes, Manners and Vernon, 148, 235; Garter, 207, 
318 ; Duke of Marlborough’s, 388, 197 ; of Oriel 
College, Oxford, 405 
Moule (4. J.) on books with backs to wall, 311 
Cow-dung for fuel, 377 
O'’Brien=Strangways, 496 
Samplers, early, 73 
Mount (C. B.) on “Chimera bombinans in vacuo,” 
313 
Chouse, origin of the word, 129 
Dandy, history of the word, 81 
Horns and cuckold, 477 
Hurrah, its pronunciation, 338 
Macaulay (Lord) on Boswell, 126 
Shakspeariana, 443 
Muir (J.) on Carlyle bibliography, 246 
Munchausen (Baron) and his ‘Adventures and 
Travels,’ 464 
Murger (Henri), his ‘ Vie de Bohtme,’ 2° 
Murray family of Ardbany, co. Perth, 167 
Murray (H.) on Roman daughter, 394 
Murray (J.) on pronunciation of golf, 297, 374 
Murray (J. A. H.) on “ Dactyl,” 47 
Dadd : Dadda, 47 
Dalmahoy=bob-wig, 107 
Grey or gray, 387 
** Man of December,” 509 
Markham (Mrs.), her ‘ History of England,’ 449 
Stoat, its derivation, 150 
Ta-ta=good-bye, 47 
Murray (W.) on pronunciation of golf, 513 
Mus in Rure on Lord Nelson, 337 


Mus in Urbe on Charles Churchill, 393 
Musbury, co. Devon, its parish register, 61, 298 
Mutton (Thomas), his biography, 467 
Myddelton (Sir Huzh), his ancestors, 52 

Mylne (R. 8.) on Sir C. Wren’s epitaph, 349 


N 
N. (E. T.) on Allhallows the Great, 346 
G.M. after a name, 471 
Woodpecker, allusions to, 15 
N. (U. 0.) on first engraving on steel, 164 
N. (W.) on remains of Charles I., 267 
N. (W. G.) on Sir Basil Brooke, 130 
Hallen family, 532 
Napoleon IIJ., the “ man of December,” 509 
Nauta (R. D.) on drowned bodies located, 138 
Navy, English, and Napoleon, 464 
Ne Quid Nimis on ‘ University Commission,’ 191 
Neilson (G.) on Robert Burns on woman, 486 
Cat tale, 366 
Johnson (Dr.), Burton, and Juvenal, 465 
Skonse, its meaning, 298 
Sugar-plums, 193 
-Ther, words ending in, 375 
York Buildings Company, 317 
Nelson (Horatio, Lord), and the Foudroyant, 92 ; and 
Burnham Thorpe, 281, 337, 413; monument in 
St. Paul's, 385 
Nemo on hanging in chains, 447 
St. Thomas of Waterings, 38 
Netherlandish and English inversion, 367, 478 
| Nevill (R.) on “ Vache,” 491 
| ‘New English Dictionary,’ lines on, 206 ; additions to, 
| 363 
New Inn Hall, its garden, 448 
New Jerusalem Church, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 167, 257 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, column in, 268 
New West Jersey Society, its records, 48 
| Newland (H.) on “‘ Houyhnhnm,” 174 
| Newspapers, Portsmouth, 1820-1, 208, 375, 451 
Nicol (Mrs.), actress, 348 
Nightingale (Joseph), his biography, 388, 438, 517 
Nightingale (W. H.), actor, 348, 374 
| Nine of diamonds, the ‘‘ Curse of Scotland,” 537 
| Nisbett (Louisa Cranstoun), Lady Boothby, her bio- 
graphy, 328, 354, 434 
| Nixon (W.) on ‘ Sailor’s Consolation,’ 336 
Waverley Novels, 57 
Noah’s Ark and Dante, 168, 236, 373 
Nobility, its loss, 288, 317 
| Noble (G.) on ‘ Sailor’s Consolation,’ 227 
| Nonefinch, its meaning, 468 
Norfolk expression, 326 
Norgate (F.) on thatched churches, 178 
* Dialogue of Comfort,’ 137 
| Lunch and luncheon, 516 
| Norman doorway, Anne Street, York Road, 409, 491 
| Norman (P.) on archers’ marks, 469 
* Falcon Inn,” Cambridge, 407 


| 


| Normandy (Duke of) at Fulham, 408, 475 

| Northumberland House, tiger at, 147 

| Northumbria, King of, a.p. 852-74, 88, 174 

| Norton family, 176, 316, 431, 474 
Norwich, Snap-dragon Day at, 205, 337 

| Nottelle (L.) on Mont-de-Piété, 309 
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Nuncheon, its etymology, 516 
Nuns not immured by authority, 265 
Nursery tale wanted, 348 


O. on St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields library, 10 
Wheel, breaking on the, 412 
O. (C. A.) on thatched cottage in London, 106 
Norman doorway, 491 
Oak, King’s, in Epping Forest, 446, 518 
O'Brien = Strangways, 448, 495 
O’Brien (Murtough), “‘ King of Ireland,” 88, 337 
Obsession, telepathic, 35, 172 
O'’Connor-Kerry (Hugh), his pedigree, 68 
O'Doherty (Morgan), Maginn’s ‘ Memoir,’ 504 
Oldenburgh, royal house of, 41 
Oldfield (H. G.), his biography, 447 
Oldfield (T. H. B.), his biography, 447 
O'Leary (Father Arthur), his degree, 359 
Oliver (Richard), Alderman and M. P., his biography, 
67, 217 
Oliver (V. L.) on Sir Henry Langford, 34 
Oliver (Richard), M.P., 217 
Oliver (W. D.) on “ Bolt from the blue,” 176 
Olney, battle-field near, 508 
Ondoyé, or waved, French baptismal word, 526 
O’Neill (J.) on Ventre-saint-gris,” 435 
Oof= money, 166, 259, 317, 333 
Ophthalmikos on second sight, 53 
Orlando the Paladin, and Guse Gibbie, 6 ; and Robert 
Bruce, 126 
*O’Rourke’s Feast,’ original and translations, 244 
Oss or uss, fish-name, 34 
Oswald, 0.8.B., on pronunciation of golf, 378 
* Proteus and Amadeus,’ 451 
* Sartor Resartus,’ 319 
Wedding knife, 231 
Owen (J. P.) on “ Electrocute” or ‘‘ Electrocuss,” 463 
Golf, its pronunciation, 416 
Owen (M. C.) on Lancashire pedigrees, 239 
Southwell Minster, lectern at, 235 
Owens (John Lennergan), actor, 488 
Oxberry (William H.), comedian, 507 
Oxford University, name and motto of Oriel College, 405 


P 
P. on Séjan, an unlucky horse, 38 
P. (C. E.) on Serjeant More, 48 
P. (C. H. 8.) on Bodimant family, 167 
Place-names, 368 
P. (C. M.) on Lincoln's Inn Fields, 332 
P. (D. D. A.) on Dean: Dene, 374 
P. (F. J.) on passing bell, 215 
P. (J.) on a cipher, 412 
P. (J. B.) on Ariosto and British nobility, 170 
P. (M. G. W.) on Irish folk-lore, 245 
P. (M. H.) on Richard Savage, 7 
P. (R. B.) on Zerah Colburn, 196 
Sedan-chair, 229 
** Three-decker,” 147 
P. (8S. M.) on miniature volumes, 534 
P. (T. C.) on Redruth market charter, 68 
P. (W.) on Sir Fleetwood Sheppard, 129 
Snick-a-snee, 49 
Taxes in 1769, 405 


Paddington, residence of Mrs. Siddons in, 52, 78, 233 
Paddock and park, 525 
Page (Sir Francis), Justice of the King’s Bench, 68, 
275, 513 
Page (J. T.) on bathing machines, 415 
Burial by torchlight, 273 
Civil War, first blood shed in, 428 
Fielding (Henry), inscription on, 314 
Hearse superstition, 328 
Holy Trinity, Minories, 44 
Hunt (Holman), his ‘Scapegoat,’ 18 
Lemon (Mark), his mother, 368 
Shakspeare monument, Westminster Abbey, 110 
Wren (Sir C.), his epitaph, 350 
Pagenstecher (G.) on abbey churches, 113 
Palamedes on ‘ Crossing the Bar,’ 95 
Language, accurate, 191 
Tree, oldest, 97 
Palfrey and post, their etymology, 11 
Palmer (A. 8.) on comb in church ceremonies, 468 
Comma, its etymology, 348 
Penny, its etymology, 409 
Palmer (J. F.) on ‘“‘ Tempora mutantur,” 446 
Pansy, like the Stiefmutter, 66 
Pantheon and “ the princely twelve,” 147, 336 
Paper water-mark, old, 187 
Par la Splendeur on royal house of France, 88 
Paracelsus a quack, 515 
Parfitt (Edward), his biography, 262 
Paris, French love for, 407 
Parish eke-names, 34, 335 
Parish registers. See Registers. 
Parish (W. D.) on archiepiscopal etiquette, 47 
Park and paddock, 525 ‘ 
Parliament. See Member of Parliament. 
Parliamentary elections, polls at, before 1832, 342 
Parnell (Sir John), his biography, 308 
Parody of Dryden’s ‘‘ Three Helens,” 428 
Parr Bridge, Fulham, 347 
Parr family, 9, 131 
Parr (Rev. Samuel), LL.D., 1747-1825, 487 
Parry, as a Welsh surname, 526 
Parton (John), bis literary aid, 508 
Partridge (C. S.) on Fitzgerald monumental inscrip- 
tions, 462 
Pate (William) and Arbuthnot, 346 
Patent laws and taxes, books on, 507 
Paterson (A.) on “‘ Every mickle makes a muckle,” 158 
Patterson (R. S.) on astragals, 379 
Ecclesiastical record wanted, 369 
Gibraltar, Austrian flag at, 186, 330 
Irish folk-lore, 337 
Jack, “ spring-heeled,” 212 
** Pure quill,” 247 
Tree, oldest in the world, 372 
Patterson (W.) on a curious tomb, 66 
Patterson (W. H.) on fetish staff, 188 
* Sheela-na-gig,” 166 
Pauper’s hoard, church repaired with, 126 
** Pavo,” peacock’s cry, 449 
Payen-Payne (De V.) on “ Hoodlumism,” 17 
Peacock feathers unlucky, 426, 531 
Peacock’s cry, ** Pavo,” 449 
Peacock (E.) on Civil War, 1642-9, 495 
Cobbett (W.), work by, 166 
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Peacock (E.) on cow-dung for fuel, 226 
Creole, its meaning, 536 
Eavesdropper, 72 
English inversion, 478 
Executions, public, 404 
Horse Latitudes, 276 
Hospitale Conversorum,” 98 
James I., his father, 72 
Matches, lucifer, 134 
* Montaigne,’ Florio’s, 351 
Nuns, immuring, 265 
Rainborowe (William), 226 
Peacock (M.) on corpse passed through wall, 312 
Peerage, English, article on, 447 
Peerage, French, 28 
Peers, twelve created in one day, 444 
Peet (W. H.) on unfinished books, 467 
Force and energy, 518 
Keble (John), his ‘ Christian Year, 474 
Troy Town, 96 
Pendrell (Lydia), her marriages, 248 
Penelope on ‘ Crossing the Bar,’ 94 
Pennant (M.) on Italian birdcage clock, 388 
Penny, its etymology, 409 
Penny (C. W.) on St. Martin's Priory, Dover, 474 
Skopts, Russian, 117 
Token, copper, 108 
“ Pentru barbati,” its meaning, 308, 355 
Pepin le Bref, his mother, 469 
Pepys (Samuel), his fulk-lore, 526; his ‘* Book of 
Stories,” 527 
Perceval (C. H. 8.) on Aust surname, 15 
Jeake (S.), his MS. Diary, 147 
Perrin (J.) on Caring fairs, 312 
Persians ‘‘& la Turque,” 304 
Peter (T. C.) on plague in Redruth, 448 
Peters (Hugh) and William Prynne, 69 
Petherick (J.) on miniature volumes, 374 
Petronius Arbiter, translations of his satire, 447 
Petros on Peter de la Roche, 108 
Peverell (Sir Pain), circa 1076, 347 
Pews, right to their possession, 327, 396, 532 
Philips (Brigadier-General W.), his biography, 98 
Phillimore (W. P. W.) on ‘ Scenes in our Parish,’ 307 
Phillips (F.) on first engravings on steel, 270 
Phillips (H. L.) on painting in Guildhall, 344 
Pheenix on sheriff's gilt rod, 107 
Phonograph and pronunciation of dialects, 368 
Pickford (J.) on ‘ Art of Tying the Cravat,’ 471 
Astragals, 458 
Burial by torchlight, 97 
Campan (Madame), 8 
Caring fairs, 351 
Chouse, origin of the word, 130 
Colburn (Zerah), 29, 294 
County and shire, 189 
Dress fabrics in England, early, 305 
Hawke (Admiral Lord), 367 
Heraldic query, 236 
“ Houyhnhnm,” 174 
Loops instead of buttons, 1:2 
Mandragora, allusions to, 134 
‘Maria Martin and the Red Barn.” 377 
Marlborough motto, 388 
Married thrice, 253 


Pickford (J.) on Louisa Cranstoun Nisbett, 434 
Page (Sir Francis), 513 
Peers created by Queen Anne, 444 
Rebellion of 70 
Shakspearian relics, 77 
Southwell Minster, lectern at, 129, 374 
Spinning, old English, 114 
Stanton Harcourt, visit to, 142 
Stuarts, illegitimate, 511 
Sugar-plums, 118 
Three-decker,” 292 
Thurtell, his execution, 256, 434 
Wedding knife, 78 
Pierpoint on Douillette” pocket-book, 199 
** Exceptio probat regulam,” 495 
Heraldic query, 256 
Jannock, its meaning, 376 
Jenkins (Leoline), 452 
Knights of the Round Table, 335 
Latin quotations, 524 
Pigott—Smollett, 198 
Pigott (W. G. F.) on Sir C. Wren’s epitaph, 413 
Pigott (W. J.) on Handie family, 15 
Tappington Everard, 417 
Pike family of Meldreth, Camb., 288 
Pink (W. D.) on Sir William Boteler, 129 
Craven of Spersholt baronetcy, 148 
Cromartie earldom, 461 
Denny (Sir Anthony), 166 
Derry, its siege, 86 
Egerton (Sir Charles), 288 
Fettiplace (John), M.P., 426 
Frewin (Sir Edward), 412 
More (Sir Thomas), 192 
Sheppard (Sir Fleetwood), 198 
Spurstowe (William), M.P., 489 
Stanley (Sir William), 168 
Pitt (William) or Marlborough, 249, 453 
Place-names, Gloucestershire, 368, 477 
Plague in Redruth, 1591, 448 
Plantagenet (Antigone), her parents, 408, 476 
Platt (J.), jun., on ‘‘Shedbarschemoth,” 54 
Plots of old dramas, 527 
Plumptre (Dean), his ‘ Life of Ken,’ 344 
Pocket-book, douillette, 107, 199, 338 
Pocock (N.), artist, 108, 197, 218, 291 
Poets, British, up to 1850, 188 
Poets Laureate of England, 74, 236, 377 
Politician on Blood“ buck,” 296 
House of Commons “ Whips,” 149 
“« Radical reformers,” 337 
Victoria (Queen), her name, 351 
Vigors (Bartholomew), 315 
Pollard (H. P.) on lectern at Southwell Minster, 474 
Pollard (M.) on Charles Lamb, 237 
Pollard (W.) on execution of Thurtell, 146 
Polls at elections before 1832, 342 
Ponies, preaching, 25 
Pont de l'Arche (William), 28, 54, 114, 158, 190 
Pope (Alexander), allusion to Lord King in the 
* Dunciad,’ 24 
Popham’s ‘Selecta Poemata,’ reference to, 333, 432 
Porter (Endymion), biographical MSS., 28 
Portsmouth newspapers, 1820-1, 208, 375, 451 
Post and palfrey, their etymology, 11 
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Post Office in the seventeenth century, 28, 115 
Post Office grammar, 34 
Post!ethwaite-Pollard (H.) on escallop-shelJ, 536 
Potiphar, its derivation, 367 
Potts (Mrs. Ellen), her burial-place, 466 
Powell family and arms, 165 
Powick Mill, co. Worcester, its history, 505 
Prendergast (F. G.) on Theobald Wolfe Tone, 526 
Prestage (E.) on ‘ Lettres de la Religieuse Portugaise,’ 
267 
Prestbury authors, 268 
Prideaux (W. F.) on Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro,’ 265 
Chouse, origin of the word, 191 
Falstaff (Sir John), 154, 233 
Kbayydm, Persian poct, 154 
Landseer (Sir Edwin), 127 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 234 
London, vanishing, 11, 157 ; thatched cottage in, 
276 
Manners and Vernon mottoes, 235 
Robertson family, 179 
Sheppard (Sir Fleetwood), 198 
Siddons (Mrs.), her residence in Paddington, 78 
Prince (C. L.) on England described by foreigners, 293 
Gotham, its locality, 433 
Prior (Matthew), epigram by, 67 
Proclamation of sovereigns in England, 308, 372 
Prophecy, Adhemar’s, 25 
Prosser (G.) on “ Taverne,” 472 
Protectorate army, its history, 401 


Proverbs and Phrases :— 
Anglican paddock, 527 
Bolt from the blue, 175, 290, 455 
Chacun a son goftt, 245, 317 
Christmas, 505 
Comparisons are odious, 420 
Curse of Scotland, 537 
Dead as a door nail, 275, 316, 354 
Devil and his dam, 442 
#ncore une vache pour M. le Curé, 186 
Every mickle makes a muckle, 19, 158 
Exceptio probat regulam, 16, 495 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili, 427, 493 
Good old times, 527 
Hear, hear! 447 
Horke godmother, 248 
J’y suis et j'y reste, 445 
Man of December, 509 
Plus je vois les hommes, plus j ‘admire les chiens, 455 
Posterior dies est prioris Magister, 246, 373 
Pure quill, 247 
Radical reformers, 226, 337, 458 
Saint Christ, 346, 435 
Scotch, 207 
Sleepy hollow, 347 
Soft words butter no parsnips, 480 
Tack : To hold tack, 247, 314 
Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis, 446 
Those who live in glass houses, &c., 366, 535 
Ventre-saint-gris, 346, 435 
What price? 106 

Prynne (William) and Hugh Peters, 69 

Publisher's name wanted, 8, 275 


Puck on Rev. Thomas Garratt, 42 


Q 
Q. on Powick Mill, co. Worcester, 505 
Q. (W. H.) on vanishing London, 373 
Savage (Richard), poet, 111 
Silhouettes, modern, 398 
Quarles family, 429 
Quarrel, transitive use of the word, 404, 478 
Quarry (J.) on Hypatia of Alexandria, 252 
Quetec, its golden dog,” 86 
Quidnunc on Berwick-upon-Tweed, 351 


Quotations :— 


Abi, Viator, hujusce dicti memor, 468 

All the bright creatures that, like dreams, 449 

And wins, like Fabius, by delay, 389, 478 

Be still, nor hurl those foul scorns in my teeth, 9 

By this mesvre beholld, 468 

Chimera bombinans in vacuo, 247, 313 

Does the road wind up hill all the way! 200 

Down the broad vale of tears afar, 209, 259 

Fanned by Conquest’s crimson wing, 209, 259 

For Destiny does not like, 89 

For full five hundred years I've swung, 120 

Had Reason ruled him in her proper place, 449 

He dropped the shuttle, the loom stood still, 429 

His father allows him a hundred a year, 429 

I, wearing but the garland of a day, 449, 492 

I am a dainty diner and morose, 9 

1 look’d far back to other years, 89, 199 

I was only too glad to go after all this tempest, 449 

If rest be sweet at shut of day, 209, 339 

Je n’en vois pas la nécessité, 513 

Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 9,119 

Les morts durent bien peu, 478 

Lucas Evangelii et medicine munera pandens, 89, 
296 

My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 449, 492 

Que messieurs les assassins commencent premitre- 
ment, 397 

Quidquid bene dictum est ab ullo, meum est, 524 

Religion unregardful kept her cell, 7 

Shepherds, rise and shake off sleep, 9, 119 

Stolen kisses are the sweetest, 160 

Sun begotten, ocean born, 89 

Take her by her lily-white hand, 89 

The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught 
the right ! 9, 119 

The gift without the giver is bare, 42, 478 

To love is to go out of self, 447 

Ut migraturus habita, 488 

Who trusts too much to either goes astray, 269 


R 
. (A. F.) on Baron Munchausen, 464 
. (E.) on ** Lute of wisdom,” 132 
. (G. A.) on pronunciation of golf, 512 
(J. G.) on Gordon family, 68 
. (J. L.) on Caroline M. Metz, 471 
(M.) on Charles Lamb, 349 
. (N. E.) on ‘ Art of Tying the Cravat,’ 470 
Johnson (Dr.) and Fleet Street, 337 
R. (R.) on “ Ale-dagger,” 131, 254 
Henry VII., his public entry into London, 451 
Lumpkin (Tony), 516 
Koman daughter, 457 
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R. (R.) on Scott and Ariosto, 215 
R. (W. F.) on Aust surname, 15 
R. (W. L.) on Parr family, 9 
Radcliffe on ** Shedbarschemoth,” 54 
Radcliffe (J.) on Blanche of Lancaster, 354 
Copenhagen, the horse, 490 
County and shire, 315 
Devizes, its etymology, 293 
De Warren family, 473 
Frewin (Sir Edward), 412 
Garter motto, 318 
Knights of the Round Table, 235 
Magnetism and garlic, 439 
Northumbria, king of, 174 
Plantagenet (Antigone), 476 
Roman Ewpire, its emperors, 276 
Stanley (Sir William), 333 
Thistle, Scotch sy mbol, 197 
Radical reformers, origin of the term, 226, 537, 458 
Railway, centrifugal, 508 
Rainborowe (William), Dunton’s pamphlet ‘ Attack 
on Salee,’ 226 
Rainbow, belief about, 409, 516 
Ralegh (Sir Walter), unpublished letters, 21, 63,121,271 
Randall (J.) on ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 363 
Wills from the Close Rolls, 383 
Randolph (Sir Thomas), his biography, 123 
Ratcliffe (T.) on the “ Dukeries,” 494 
Raven folk-lore, 348, 413, 453 
Rb. (Rb.) on Rev. Thomas Garratt, 254 
Reaye (P. C.) on “ Taverne,” 327, 531 
Rebellion of ‘98, localities identified with, 70; and 
Irish State Papers, 149 
Records, public, at Record Office, 3, 43, 158 
Redruth, its market charter, 68, 231 ; plague in, 448 
Reeves (Boleyne), harpist, 508 
Registers, their restoration, 61, 256, 208; printed 
and indexed, 208 
Rembrandt (Pavl), his earlier and later style, 206 
Rendle (William), his death, 280 
Rheingold on morganatic marriage, $9 
Rhyme, local, 524 
Riddle: “ There were nine tongues,” &c., 205 
Riding the stang, 267 
Rigg (J. M.) on H. G. and T. H. B. Oldfield, 447 
Ring, curious signet, 9, 157 
Kobbins (A. F.) on Lawrence Bedeman, 164 
Burial by torchlight, 97 
“ Clear the lobby,” 67 
Fathers of House of Commons, 249 
Gladstonese, new word, 358 
Hats in the Honse of Commons, 533 
“Hear, hear!” 447 
King (John, second Baron), 24 
Ladies, titled, married thrice, 45 
Member of Parliament, 136, 269, 409 
Veto, royal, 418 
“ Whips ” in the House of Commons, 190, 449 
Roberts (A.) on ‘ Greek the Language of Christ,’ 76 
Roberts (W. T.) on ‘ Dialogue of Comforte,’ 88 
Robertson (James), actor, 68, 179, 277 
Robinson (Sir Thomas), Bart., his biography aud 
family, 151, 239 
Rock-West (O. G.) on Tyrrell family, 127 
Rolls at Record Office, 3, 43, 158 


Rolls (John Allan), his grandfather, 148, 231 
Roman daughter, story about, 248, 394, 457 
Roman Empire, its emperors, 189, 276 
Roman roads in Berks, 249, 375 
Rosa d'Oro, its history, 115, 238, 452, 517 
Rosamund, Fair, her biography, 109, 151 
Rose (D. M.) on Gordons of that ilk, 287 
Huntly (Earl of), his funeral, 48 
Rosicrucian phrase, 87 
Ross, Man of, 145 
Rossetti (C. G.) on riding the stang, 267 
Rowe (0.) on ‘‘ golden dog © of Quebec, 86 
Rowley, the game, 228, 297 
Royal marriages, English, 35, 98 
Royal weddings after banns, 185 
Kuisdael (Jacob), painting by, 288 
Rumbelow, its meaning, 89, 156 | 
Rush, as a transitive verb, 71. 357 
Russell fami ily of Guildford ond the ‘History of 
Guildford, 
Russell (Let) on Addison and Shakspeare, 210 
Clarendon Park, 438 
Fynes family, 2: 38 
Gordon family, 373 
Heber (Lady Hariett). 272 
Jeake (3.), his MS. diary, 278 
* Let us walk down Fleet Street,” 51 
Mercy (Charles), 77. 155 
O’Brien =Strangways, 195 
Strode (William), M.P., 358 
Theodosius, monk, 197 
* University Commission,’ 191 
Volumes, miniature, 535 


Russia, ambassadors to, § 


S. (E. E.) on ** Bolt from the blue,” 291 
S. (F. G.) on body-snatching, 371 
Crouch (William), 55 
Jacobite verses, 514 
S. (H. H.) on new-invented guns, 446 
Seamen, their wages, 464 
. (J.) on Lord Chancellor Cowper, 488 
8. (J. B.) on All Fools’ Day, 428 
Book, fraudulent, 26 
Henry V., 161 
Irish bells, 393 
Irish cathedrals, 49 
Keats (John), bust of, 208 
Language, woman's influence on, 241 
O'Leary (Father Arthur), 359 
Watches, some h istoric, a 16 
Zolaesque, new word, 
(K. H.) on Musbury parish register, 298 
(R.) on heraldic queries, 29 
Mutton (Thomas), 467 
S. (T.) on Greensmith family, 148 
S. (W. G.) on Eustace de Vailibus, 208 
William IIL, forfeitures by, 188 
(W. L.) on mass performed by ** sub-deacon,” 28 
**Sacramentarios ministros,’ 247, 414 
St. Augustine memorial. Isle of Thanet, 386 
“Saint Christ,” early quotations, 346 
St. Clement's Day, customs on, 507 
Saint- Fontaine, the name, 248, 275 
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St. George’s Channel, origin of the name, 309 
St. James's Palace, Chapel Royal at, 501 
St. John the Baptist, picture of his nativity, 109 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, its library school, 
St. Mogue’s Island, co. Cavan, 329, 431 
St. Ninian’s Island, co. Cavan, 329, 431 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, vandalism at, 46; Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s epitaph, 261, 349, 413 ; Lord Nelson's 
monument, 385 
St. Peter and the triple crown, 108, 214 
St. Swithin on Blood=“ buck,” 85 
Chaloner (T.), Pope's curse on, 48 
Clarke (Mrs, Cowden), her ‘ Concordance,’ 275 
Corpse carried through wall, 189 
Dukeries, origin of the word, 319 
Fimble, its meaning, 198 
Folk-lore of the Feilahin, 5 
Holt=hill, 517 
Horse-shoe in magic, 366 
Jannock: Jenal, 158 
Legs crossed in sculpture, 417 
Pansies and the Stiefmutter, 6 
Roman daughter, 394 
Sherbrooke (Lord), 165 
Theftuous, 365, 496 
Tithe bread, 106 
Union Jack, 453 
* When June is Past,’ 308 
St. Thomas of Waterings, 3S 
St. Yago de Leon, its locality, 89, 156 
Sainte-Claire on Saint- Fontaine, 248 
Salter (S. J. A.) on label in heraldry, 418 
Willow, Kilmarnock, 238 
Salzbery, “‘ Ambassadeur du Roy d’ Angleterre,” 31, 154 
Samplers, early, 73, 195 
Sanders (F.) on Goldsmith's Tony Lumpkin, 388 
Stanley (Sir William), 217, 391 
Sanders (W. B.) on livery and court cupboards, 227 
Sandgate Castle, officers at, 509 
Sapek inquired after, 89, 178 
Sappho, English translations of her verses, 507 
‘Saturday Review’ syntax, 525 
Saunders (F. G.) on Irish folk-lore, 336 
Winchester and Westminster, 454 
Savage (Richard), poet, his biography, 7, 111 
Savoy, The, books printed and published in, 28 
Scarlett (B. F.) on Berwick-on-T weed, 288 
Bond (Martin), 492 
Gibson (William), 487 
Gould family of Hackney, 448 
Grey (George), of Brancepeth, 349 
Label in heraldry, 418 
Millpick: Battleaxe: Pickaxe, 456 
Smith family of Larkbear, 408 
Vache, its derivation, 456 
‘Scenes in our Parish,’ volume of etchings, 207, 393 
Schartachan, its meaning, 54 
Science, its earliest weekly journal, 444 
Science and art, 322, 437 
Scientific terms, their misuse, 117 
Scio, massacre at, 38 
Score, Anglo-Cymric, 45 
Scot on thistle, Scotch symbol, 89 
Scotch earthenware, §9 
Scotch proverb, 207 


Scott (Dr. Daniel), his burial-place, 37 

Scott (Sir Walter), allusions in ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” 
57; and Ariosto, 66, 172, 218, 316, 431 ; biblio- 
graphy, 126; French verses in ‘ Waverley,’ 127 ; 
reference to magnet in ‘ The Betrothed,’ 221, 310 ; 
Jeanie Deans and La Sceur Simplice, 484 ; on the 
Gauchos, 506 

Seal, bronze, 249 

Seamen, their wages in 1771, 464 

Sedan chair, why so called, 229 

Séjan, an “ unlucky horse,” 38 

Senegal, and “ Mr. Comyns, the Quaker,” 288 

Senex on Troy Town, 96 

Seraph, its meaning, 64 

Serchville Hall, Breamore, its history, 30S 

Serocold (R.) on Esturmey family, 94 

Setines= Athens, 468 

Seven wonders of the world, 407 

“Sh” and ‘‘tch,” their pronunciation, 487 

Shadwell (Thomas), Laureate, 8, 109, 338; and 
Dryden, 243, 334 

Shakspeare (William), concordances, 66, 135, 195, 
275; relics, 77; his biography, 104, 155, 256; 
monument in Westminster Abbey, 110; Addison 
on, 147, 210; and Sophocles, 345 ; how did he die? 
406 ; at the “ Golden Lion,” Fulham, 534 


Shakspeariana :— 
* Devil and his dam,” 442 
Hamlet, Act I. sc. 2, “ Distill’d almost to jelly,” 
443 
Henry IV., Pt. I. Act II. sc. 2, “There’s no 
Equity stirring,” 129 
Macbeth, quarto editions, 1673, 386 
Measure for Measure, earliest version of the plot, 
83 
Pericles, edition of 1611, 84 
Richard Act I. sc. 3, Aumerle’s exit, 444 ; 
Act V. sc. 2, ‘‘No man cried ‘God save him,’” 
444 
Richard IIT., Act IT. se. 3, “ Danger,” 443 
Romeo and Juliet, Act III. sc. 2, ‘‘ Runawayes 
eyes,” 84 
Sonnet C. |. 9, ‘* Rise, resty muse,” 444 
Tempest, Act II. sc. 1, “Which, of he or 
Adrian,” 444 
Twelfth Night, Act II. sc. 5, ‘‘Lady of the 
strachy,” 338 
Winter's Tale, Act IV. sc. 3, “And you, 
enchantment,” &c., 443 
Shedbarschemoth, its meaning, 54 
Sheela-na-gig, grotesque stone carving, 166, 296, 338 
Sheep scoring, numbers used in, 45 
Shelley (Sir Byssh), lines by, 245 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), parallel passages, 285 
Sheppard (Sir Fleetwood), a centenarian, 129, 235 
Sherborn (Charles), engraver, 307, 358 
Sherborn (G. T.) on hanging in chains, 514 
Montaigne, lines on the sun, 98 
Séjan, an unlucky horse, 38 
**To hold tack,” 314 
Sherbrooke (Lord) and the deaf M.P., 165 
Sheriff, his gilt rod, 107 
Shire and county, use of the words, 189, 315 
Shorrolds, The, estate-name, 207 
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Shout=drink, 445 
Sibree (E.) on Anglo-Cymric score, 45 
Sicily, its Saracen conquest, 68, 111 
Siddons (Mrs. Sarah), her residence in Paddington, 52, 
78, 233 
Sight, second, 53, 273, 315, 418 
Sigma on a cipher, 228 
Gorgonoch-Stewart, 468 
India, case of conspiracy in, 421 
Kennedy baronetcy, 58 
Longueville baronetcy, 215 
Norton family, 316 
Steward (Charles), 257 
Strachan family, 242, 323 
Torrens (Col.), 132 
Vermuyden (Sir Cornelius), 152, 297 
Wroth (Lady Mary), 394 
Sigma Tau on Tennyson family, 136 
Sikes (J. C.) on Black Maria, 272 
Silhouettes, modern, 289, 398 
Silver swan, badge or order, 15, 258 
Simpson (J.) on John Hutton, 87 
Simpson (W. S.) on Great Chesterfield Church, 427 
Flourished, biographical term, 216 
Nelson (Lord), monument in St. Paul's, 385 
Wren (Sir Christopher), his epitaph, 21 
Sindbad, articles on his voyages, 206 
Singer (S. W.), his plagiarism, 5 
Sith, as a Biblical word, 325, 358 
Skeat (W. W.) on comic etymology of “ Beadle,” 306 
Caring fairs, 351 
“ Clicking-time,” 17 
Curates, *‘ cavalry,” 25 
* Dead as a door-nail,” 316, 354 
English words ending in “-ther,” 162 
Gingham, its etymology, 386 
Henchman, its etymology, 16 
Holt =hill, 392 
Launder, the verb, 216 
Marigold, marsh, 311 
Shakspeare concordances, 135 
Shakspeariana, 84 
Sight, second, 315 
Sith, its etymology, 358 
Skonse, its meaning, 136 
Spenser (Edmund), 215 
Sunset, its etymology, 521 
Tarring-iron, 317 
‘Tooth-saw, misprint, 525 
‘Town, its etymology, 11 
Wederynges, use of the word, 13S 
Skinner (Thomas), his ‘ Life of Monk,’ 421 
Skonse, its meaning, 68, 136, 28 
Skopts, Russian sect, 48,117, 212, 534 
Slang names for coins, 248 
Slates, Welsh, their names, 289, 436 
Sleet (T. R.) on ** Ale-dagger,” 196 
Slopseller, its meaning, 19, 193 
Small (General John), his biography, 9% 
Smallbridge, Suffolk, its locality, 68, 154 
Smatter=spatter, 45 
Smith family of Larkbear, Devon, 40S 
Smith (H.) on Moll Flaggon, 311 
Raven fo!k-lore, 453 
Ring, curious signet, 9, 157 


Smith (Joshua Jonathan), Lord Mayor of London, 
1810, 308, 497 

Smith (K. H.) on MS. of oration, 369 

Smith (Togra), D.D., 528 

Smith (Togra), D.D., his biography, 528 

Smollett (Dr. Tobias), his widow, 426 

Smore=to smother, 528 

Snick-a-snee=clasp knife, 49, 133, 211, 256, 336, 451, 
497, 535 

Sombreset, “ Herault du Roy d’Angleterre,” 31, 154 

Somerville (William), poet, biographical note, 526 


Songs and Ballads :— 


Annie Laurie, 249, 350 

April is my mistress’ face, 427 

1 cannot eat but little meat, 480 

l’ve been roaming, 207, 259 

Kathleen, 29 

Knight's Revenge, 8, 275 

Lord John of Este, 368 

Love Knot, 527 

Maid and the Magpie, 128 

Marlbrouck, 194 

O'Rourke's Feast, 244 

Over the hills and far away, 388, 432 

Sailor's Consolation, 227, 272, 336 
Sophocles and Shakspeare, 345 
Soul-caking, custom on All saints’ Day, 49, 117 
Southwark, St. Thomas of Waterings, 38 
Southwell Minster, lectern at, 129, 235, 374, 474 


| Spear=shut, 304 
| Spenser (Edmund), parallel passages in ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ 165, 215; “ Whence floweth Helicon,” 
405, 472 
Sphere, misuse of the word, 117 
Spingarn (J. E.) on ‘ Euphues,’ 1592 edition, 385 
| * Love Knot,’ 527 
Shakspeariana, 443 
Singer (S. W.), his plagiarism, 5 
Spenser (Edmund), 165 
Taylor (J.), his ‘ Holy Dying,’ 305 
Tobacco, a holy weed, 2 
| Watch, their bills, 86 
Spinning, old English, 114 
| Spinster, equivalent in foreign languages, 229, 393 
Spurnit Humum on Forbes of Culloden, 528 
purn-point, its meaning, 13 
| Spurstowe (William), M.P. in the Long Parliament, 
489, 535 
| Standish family, 408 
tang. See Riding the stang. 
| Stanley (Sir William), his biography, 168, 217, 333, 391 
| Stanton Harcourt, visit to, 142, 211 
statfold tragedy, 344 
Station, its meanings, 304, 436 
Statue, to or of ? 269 
Stavert (W. J.) on Craven of Spersholt baronetcy, 219 
| Steele (K.) on an epigraph, 26 
Rainbow, belief about, 516 
Scientific terms, their misuse, 117 
Steward (Charles), of Bradford-on-Avon, 95, 257, 396 
~tewart family of Culmore, 447 
Stilbon, in Chaucer, 175 
“tilwell (J. P.) on remains of Charles I., 495 
Mails, foreign, 335 
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Stilwell (J. P.) on Marlborough motto, 497 
Thorn, holy, 216 
Vergil (Polydore), his ‘ History of Engiand,’ 357 
Stirling family, earliest progenitor, 386 
Stoat, its derivation, 115, 150, 199, 276 
Stonarde (W.) on De la Marinitre surname, 188 
** Stone that loveth iron,” 221, 310, 503, 515 
Stourton family, §8, 335 
Strachan family, 242, 323 
Strachey family, 385 
Stradivari (Antonio), biography and violins, 27 
Strangways (Lady Susanna 8. L.), her parentage and 
marriage, 448, 495 
Strathern earldom, 33 
Straw : “ Condemned to straw,’ 371 
Strickland (W. W.) on phonograph and dialects, 368 
Strike=stop work, 448, 538 
Strode (William), M.P., holograph letter, 288, 358 
Stuart (Charles Edward), the Young Pretender, his 
birth, 327, 412, 475 
Stuart (Col.), his ‘ Military Reminiscences,’ 
471 
Stuarts, illegitimate, 346, 511 
Suburban on Montbéliard marriage customs, 186 
Sugar-plums, their history, 58, 118, 193 
Suicides buried at cross roads, ‘103 
Sundial inscription, 168 
Sunset, its etymology, 521 
Supply, use of the word, 527 
Surnames of married women, 493 
Swallows which did not migrate, 445 
Swan, silver, as a badge, 15, 258 
Sweeting (W. D.) on cow-dung for fuel, 417 
Exceptio probat regula,” 16 
Sweetmeats. See Sugar-plums, 
Swift (Dean Jonathan), curious autograph letter, 
“ Houyhnhnm,” 48, 112, 174 
Swinburne (A. C.), his ‘Jacobite’s Exile,’ 408, 437 
Switzerland, a King of, 307 
Sword-blades, hollow, 15 
Sykes (W.) on “* Curse of Scotland,” 537 
Symons (G. J.) on Krakatoa, 271 


227, 


288, 367, 


26; 


T 
T. (A. M.) on escallop-shell, 368 
T. (D. C.) on cistern for dinner table, 72 
T. (F. B.) on Admiral Goff, 489 
T. (H.) on ‘New English Dictionary,’ 206 
Tower « London, password to, 265 
T. (T. R. E.N i.) on Good Friday, 328 
Riddle, old, 208 
T. (W.) on lucifer matches, 134 
T. (W. B.) on Longueville baronetcy, 9 
T. (W. H.) on ‘ Trial of the English Liturgie,’ 409 
T. (W. M.) on body-snatching, 370 
Tabor (C. J.) on “* Leap-Frog Bible,” 447 
Talbot family, 485 
Tallet=hayloft, 450, 495 
Tallow chandler, retired, 18 
Tandem D.O.M., 107 
Tappington Everard, house of, 389, 417, 472 
Tarring or paring iron, old puzzle, 207, 274, 317 
Ta-ta= -bye, 4 
Tate (W. R.) on thatched churches, 178 


“ Golden Prospects,” 273 


Tate (W. R.) on Shakspeare monument, Westminster 
Abbey, 110 
Taunton (W. G.) on Grosvenor ‘family, 466 
Tavern Signs: Triple Plea, 52; General Wolfe, 88, 
218 ; Willing Mind, 146 ; The Buddle, 388, 533 
Taverne, its meaning, 327, 472, 531 
Taxes in 1769, 405 
Taylor (I.) on Ariosto and the British nobility, 12 
Aust surname, 15 
Devizes, its etymology, 94 
Dolman, its etymology, 92 
Masey or Massey, 392 
Saint-Fontaine, 275 
Sicily, its Saracen conquest, 111 
Theodosius, Greek monk, 197 
Taylor (J.) on Marprelate trials, 28 
Robertson family, 68 
Taylor (Jeremy), plagiarism i in ‘Holy Dying,’ 305, 396 
“Tch” and “ sh,” their pronunciation, 187 
Tegg (W.) on * Sailor's Consolation,’ 272 
Telegraph, not a modern word, 226, 336 
Telepathic obsession, 35, 172 
Tempany (T. W.) on black for evening wear, 75 
Body-snatcbing, 370 
Tenebre on an old tombstone in Burma, 467 
Teneriffe or Tenerife, 37, 133, 213, 352 
Tenison (Abp.) and the Tennysons, 136, 235 
Tennyson family and Abp. Tenison, 136, 235 
Tennyson (Lord), reference to “ flowing philosophers,” 
8, 115; notes on ‘ Akbar’s Dream,’ 26 ; metre of 
‘In Memoriam,’ 57; his ‘Crossing the Bar,’ 94, 
258; MS. of ‘Poems by Two Brothers,’ 218 ; 
parallels i in his poems, 325 ; and Montaigne, 365 
Terry (F. C. B.) on “« Baggagely, ” 66 
Brent Hill saying, 12 
“‘Chacun a son got,” 318 
Devizes, its etymology, 197 
Dumble, its meaning, 132 
Eleanor (Queen), 518 
** Exceptio probat regulam,” 16 
Fimble, its meaning, 14 
Folk-lore of squirrela, 167 
Ghost miners, 37 
Gingham, its etymology, 516 
Grass-widow, 75 
Gunpowder Piot, 497 
Hedge-priest, 131 
Holt=hill, 517 
Infibulate, use of the word, 317 
Inkhornize, use of the word, 152 
Invite= invitation, 172 
“ J’y suis et j’y reste,” 445 
Knife, wedding, 131 
Latin aphorism, 246 
“ Lute of wisdom,” 132 
Misquotations, 87 
Montaigne, Florio's, 495 
Peacock feathers unlucky, 531 
Quarrel, used transitively, 478 
Rush, as transitive verb, 72 
Stoat, its derivation, 115 
Swift (Dean Jonathan), 26 
“ Thirty days hath September,” 77 
“Tit for tat,” 525 
Tobacco, a holy plant, 116 
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‘Trial of John Barleycorn,’ 473 
Tew (E. L. H.) on Mary Tudor, 413 
Thackeray (W. M.), his ‘ Virginians’ 

American War, 487 

Thamasp inquired after, 448 
Theatrical managers, motto for, 130 
Theftuous, Scots law word, 365, 391, 496 
Theodosius, monk, a.p. 878, 149, 197 
-Ther, English words ending in, 162, 375 
Thimberkin, feminine calling, 527 
“Thirty days hath September,” 77 
Thistle, Scotch symbol, 89, 197 


Thomas (W. B.) on Robert Auguillon, 53 
Body-snatching, 530 
Strathern earldom, 33 
Thompson (G.) on the woodpecker, 93 
Thompson (G. H.) on startling assertions, 154 
Pews, their possession, 532 
Sight, second, 53 
Thorn, holy, 216 
Thornfield on Gunpowder Plot, 408 


Scots, 4, 123 
Russia, ambassadors to, 85 
Three-decker=pulpit, &c., 147, 214, 292, 346 


Tib’s Eve, its meaning, 507 

Tiber, Roman discoveries in, 429, 458 
“Tit for tat,” its etymology, 525 
Tithe bread and tithe child, 106 
Titles, cost of British, 68 


326 
Token, copper, 108 
Toledo, procession at, 268, 396 
Tomatoes as food, 264, 358 
Tomb, curious, 66 


‘* Bolt from the blue,” 290 

Dante and Noah’s Ark, 237 

Engines with paddles, 178 
Gutta-percha, 50 

Hypatia of Alexandria, 153, 252 
Kean (Edmund), 457 

Magnetic rock, 502 

Matches, lucifer, 70 

Montaigne. lines on the sun, 98, 217 
Scott (Sir W.) and Ariosto, 172 
Shakspeare concordances, 136 
Shakspeare (W.), his biography. 155, 256 
** Stone that loveth iron,” 221, 515 


biography,’ 526 
Tooth-saw, misprint for sooth-saw, 525 
Topography, modern, 46 
Torrens (Col.), his biography, 68, 132, 219 
Tottenham High Cross, 349, 437 
Tout. Jour. Pret. on Mauleverer family, 353 
Tower of London, password to, 265, 377 
Town, its etymology, 11 
Townsend family, 485 
Townshend (R. B.) on Endymion Porter, 28 
Trances, information about, 107, 212 


Terry (F. C. B.) on oldest tree in the world, 372 


and the 


Thomas (R.) on ‘ Modern English Biography,’ 62 


Thoyts (E. E.) on Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of 


Thurtell, date of his execution, 146, 216, 256, 355, 434 


Tobacco, a holy weed, 27, 115; extract in praise of, 


Tomlinson (C.) on Béranger’s ‘ La Déesse,’ 105, 395 


Tone (Theobald Wolfe), republication of his ‘ Auto- 


Tree, oldest in the world, 97, 211, 372, 434, 451 
Treffry (F.) on ‘*‘ Koppie,” South African word, 429 


| Trinity House Chapel, Mile End, Dutch arms in, 404 


Triologue, no such word, 68, 195 
‘“* Triple Plea,” tavern sign, 52 
Trollope (H. M.) on Shadwell and Dryden, 243 
Trollope (T. A.), inscription on his house, 465 
Trophy tax, 528, 414, 493 
Troy Town, place-name, 8, 96 
Tudhope family, 527 
Tudor on Mary Tudor, Queen of France, 489 
Tuer (A. W.) on Sir Joseph Banks and the horn. 
book, 67 

Bewick blocks, 107 

Hugo (Rev. T.), his horn-book, 187 

Paper water-mark, 187 

Samplers, early, 73 

“Sh ” and “ tcb,” 487 
Twain (Mark), his ‘ Story of Joseph,’ 428, 473 
Twvceross (Edward), his ‘ Mansions of England and 

Wales,’ 446 

Tyrone (Hugh O'Neill, Earl of), his biography, 207 
Tyrrell family, 127 


U 
U. (A. V.) on ‘ Art of Tying the Cravat,’ 471 
Heraldic query, 251 
U. (E. C.) on Roman roads in Berks, 249 
Underwood (John), his burial-place, 523 
Union Jack, its blazonry, 453 
Urban on Mrs. Nicol, actress, 348 
Nightingale (W. H.), 348 
Nisbett (Louisa Cranstoun), 328 
O’Brien=Strangways, 448 
Owens (John L.), actor, 488 
Uss or oss, fish name, 34 


Vv 

V. (E.) on Caring fairs, 312 
V. (Q.) on “ Convenery,” 247 

Folk-lore, baptismal, 429 

Library, reference scientific, 49 

Redruth charter, 231 

Statue, to or of? 269 
V.(V. C.) on Fathers of the House of Commons, 418 
Vv. (V. H. I. L. I. C. I.) on “* New Church” at West- 

minster, 409 

V. (W. G.) on maslin pans, 296 
Vache, its etymology, 249, 456, 491 
Vacher (G.) on Apshoven’s ‘ Village Festival,’ 287 
Vane (G. H. F.) on an inscription, 468 
Varillas (Antoine), MS. Italian translation, 130 
Vaudreuil (Count Alfred de), his biography, 88 
Venables (E.) on abbey churches, 54 

Aldgate or Aldersgate, 97 

All Hallows the Great, 412 

Breamore Priory, 318 

Churches, thatched, 178 

Churching of women, 432 

**Condemn to straw,” 371 

De la Roche (Peter), 174 

Easton Mauduit register, lines in, 89 

Fulham Palace, 369 

Gloucester, ** Bell Inn ” at, 197 

Lumpkin (Tony), 515 
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Venables (E.) on King of Northumbria, 174 
Scientific terms, their misuse, 117 
Troy Town, 96 

Venetian folk-song, 187 

Venn (J.) on cow-dung for fuel, 377 

** Ventre-saint-gris,” oath, its origin, 346, 435 

Vergil (Polydore), his ‘ History of England,’ 248, 315, 

357 


‘ 
Verlucio, its locality, 75 
Vermuyden (Sir Cornelius), his family, 152, 297 
Vernon family motto, 148, 235 
Vernon on Lanimer festival, 127 
Steward (Charles), 397 
Verse, blank, first English writer, 449 
Vespucius, fraudulent Latin version, 26 
Veto, royal, 418, 494 
Vicar on field-names, 87 
Vicars (A.) on silhouettes, 398 
Victor (Benjamin), dramatic poet, his marriage, 101 
Victoria (Queen), her name, 551 
Vidame, title of his wife, 508 
Vigors (Bartholomew), Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, 
315 
Vim, its meaning, 227, 313 
Violins and their makers, 306 
Visiting cards, their origin, 486 
Volumes, miniature, 309, 374, 534 


WwW 
W. (E.) on St. Peter and the triple crown, 108 
W. (J.) on painting by Ruisdael, 238 
W. (M.) on trances, 107 
W. (R. J.) on impaling arms, 148 
W. (T.) on Walter Cromwell, 253 
Hungerford (Lady), 372 
Lady of the Bedchaimber, 99 
W. (T. L.) on Rebellion of "98, 70 
W. (W.) on a distich, 465 
W. (W. E.) on epitaph at Roxburgh, 46 
Oak, King’s, in Epping Forest, 518 
Wroth (Lady Mary), 29, 252, 454 
Waddington (F. S.) on Crown offices of nominal value, 
199 
Walford (E.) on Rev. Henry Adams, 54 
“ Bolt from the blue,” 176 
Broadside, political, 201 
Dinner cards, 46 
Dumble, its meaning, 15° 
Epigram, Utilis ille liber,” &e., 188 
‘Garden of the Soul,’ 53 
Launder, the verb, 165 
Liddell and Scott, 286 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 135 
* Notes on the Four Gospels,’ 487 
Olney, battle near, 508 
Taverne, its meaning, 532 
Walker family, Irish, 453 
Walker (R. J.) on names of fishes, 209 
Spurstowe (William), 535 
Wallace (R. H.) on park and paddock, 525 
Waller (J. G.) on seven wonders of the world, 407 
Waller (W. F.) on ‘ Art of Tying the Cravat,’ 471 
Black for evening wear, 175 
Bovet (Richard) and Andrew Lang, 403 
Buhl, its derivation, 195 


Waller (W. F.) on “ Chouse,” 130 
Conclure, as a slang word, 346 
Daubigny's Club, 108 
Flaggon (Moll), 311 
Hungerford (Lady), 266 
Kean (Edmund), 204, 345 
Marat (Jean Paul), 125 
Married thrice, 114 
Mecklenburgh Square, 7 
Nelson (Lord), 337 
Poets Laureate, 236 
Samplers, early, 73 
‘* Send her victorious,” 286 
Sheppard (Sir Fleetwood), 198 
Siddons (Mrs. Sarah), 52 
** Stone that loveth iron,” 310 
Three-decker,” 214 
* To hold tack,” 314 
Tomatoes as food, 359 
Troy Town, 96 
Waterloo in 1893, 431 
“What price!” 106 
* Willing Mind,” 146 

Wallis (H. W.) on slang names for coins, 243 

Walters (R.) on Creole, 535 
Kean (Edmund) in 1805, 253 
Nightingale (W. H.), 374 
Nisbett (Lovisa Cranstoun), 354 
Pocock (Nicholas), 291 
St. Clement’s Day, 507 
Thurtell, his execution, 256 

Ward (C, A.) on “* Amorous looking-glass,” 156 
At that,” 298 
“ Bolt from the blue,” 175 
Bond (Martin), 356 
Churchill (Charles), 207 
Derwentwater estates, 187 
Diamond, its pronunciation, 476 
Engines with paddles, a.p. 1699, 90 
Golf, its pronunciation, 339 
Gray's Inn, barber's shop at, 309 
Latin, macaronic, 116 
Language, accurate, 191 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 101, 169, 181, 234, 281, 

341, 423, 492, 521 
* Lute of wisdom,” 28 
Member of Parliament, 269, 410 
New Inn Hall garden, 445 
New Square, Linco!n’s Inn Fields, 268 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields library school, 9 
Thurtell, his execution, 256 
Tottenham High Cross, 438 
Wither (George), 389 

Ward (K.) on Kennedy : Henn, 488 
Stewarts of Culmore, 447 

Warren (C. F. S.) on altar, 51 
‘** Amorous looking-glass,” 157 
* Annie Laurie,’ 350 
Bourbon marriages, 46 
Chaloner (T.), Pope’s curse on, 76 
Charles I. and the Prayer Book, 513 
Churching of women, 432 
College of collegiate church, 236 
De la Roche (Peter), 174 
De Warren family, 473 
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Warren (C. F. 8.) on “ Gaugeticum numerum,” 413 
Gordon family, 372 
Gunpowder Plot, 498 
** Houyhnhom,” 112 
Hudson family, 496 
Keble (John), his ‘ Christian Year,’ 474 
Kendal dukedom, 296 
Knife, wedding, 131 
Mass performed by sub-deacon, 114 
Proclamation of sovereigns, 372 
‘ Proteus and Amadeus,’ 428 
Steward (Charles), 397 
Tarring iron, 274 
‘Trial of John Barleycorn,’ 473 
Warton (Thomas), editor of his ‘ English Poetry,’ 12% 
Washerine, new word, 165 
* Washington,’ play entitled, 69, 138 
Watch or watchmen, their bills, 86 
Watches, some historic, 406 
Waterings. See St. Thomas of Waterings. 
Waterloo, charge of French cuirassiers at, 383 
- Waterloo in 1893, 263, 430, 490 
Watermark on paper, old, 187 
Watson (W. H.) on Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 523 
Watts (H. E.) on translations of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 402 
Weare (William), Thurtell’s execution, 146, 216, 256, 
355, 434 
Webb (James), painter, 89, 199 
Webb (William), Alderman of London, circa 1668, 
387 
Wedding knife, 17, 78, 130, 177, 231 
Wedding wreaths, 35, 195, 251 
Weddings, royal, after banns, 188 ; shoes thrown at. 
508 
Wederynges, use of the word, 6, 76, 138 
‘Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious,’ 444 
Welch (J. C.) on scientific library, 115 
Matches, lucifer, 273 
‘ Transactions of Loggerville Society,’ 289 
Welford (R.) on burial in fetters, 505 
Hanging in chains, 514 
Rowley, the game, 297 
Twain (Mark), 473 
Welles family, co. Lincoln, 269 
Wellington (Duke of), duel with Earl Winchilsea, 
288, 329; his charger Copenhagen, 447, 489 
Welsh princes, their Irish mothers, 308 
Welsh slates, their names, 289, 436 


Welsh (Col. James), his ‘ Military Reminiscences, 527 | 


“ West Country,” origin of the term, 188, 272 


Westminster, King’s Scholars’ Pond, 166, 233 ; the | 


capital, 287, 454 ; “ New Church” in, 409 
Westminster Abbey, Shakspeare monument in, 110 
Wheat, miraculous fall of, 508 
Wheel, breaking on, 412 
Wheeler (J. M.) on Charles I. and the Prayer Book, 

428 
Whips in the House of Commons, 149, 190, 237, 274, 

449 
White (C. A.) on passing bell, 214 

Bonfires, midsummer, 295 
Edward I., his tomb, 505 
Golden Rose, 115 

May Day custom, 195 
Siddons (Mrs. Sarah), 52, 233 
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| White (T.) on county and shire, 316 
| Wiggin, its meaning, 192 
| Wilkin (Francis William), artist, 127 
Will (J. 8.) on “ Dead as a door-nail,” 275 
William 1IT., outlawries and forfeitures by, 188 
Williams (1'.) on Robert Auguillon, 53 
Denny (Sir Anthony), 294 
De Warenne family, 510 
Kytel, his pedigree, 189 
‘* Salzbery and “ Sombreset,” 31 
| Wroth (Lady Mary). 13% 
, Williamson (G, C.) on * History of Guildford’ and its 
| authors, 1 
| Willow, Kilmarnock, 149, 238 
Wills from the Close Rolls, 321, 381, 482 
Wilson (E. 8.) on baptisms by laymen, 13 
| Wilson (H.) on country bank notes, 456 
| Wilson (J. B.) on ‘ Scenes in our Parish,’ 393 
| Wilson (W. E.) on Ariosto and Scott, 431 
Wilted =faded, 180 
| Wimborne Minster library, 155, 311 
| Winchester, old capital, 387, 454 
| Winchester Cathedral, Wykeham’s monument in, 


| 45 
| Winchilsea (Earl), duel with the Duke of Wellington, 
288, 329 
| Wing (Dr.), his biography, 48 
| Wingeham on N. Pocock, artist, 108 
Soul-caking, 49 
Uss or oss, 34 

| Wingham, place-name, its etymology, 449 
, Winkfield, Berks, its missing register, 207 
, Winnington-Ingram (A. R.) on ‘ Lord John of Este,’ 

Wise (C.) on ‘ Arden of Feversham,’ 205 
' Witch, her burial, 8 
| Witchcraft in the nineteenth century, 55, 186, 192 
| Wither (George), his ‘Copy of Verses,’ 389 

Wolcot (F.) on Duke of Wellington and Earl Winchil- 

sea, 330 

| Wolferstan (E. P.) on uss or oss, 34 
| Woman, her influence on language, 241 

Women, their surnames when married, 493 
' Wonders of the world, the seven, 407 
| Woodhall (W. 0.) on Lord Nelson and Burnham 
| Thorpe, 281 
Woodpecker, references to, 15, 93 
Woodward (J.) on Ariosto and the British nobility, 
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Austrian flag at Acre, 50 
Baptisms by laymen, 14 
Huntly (Earl of), 112 
Innsbruck Hofkirche, 18 
| Wordsworth (William) and the orientation of 
| churches, 305 
Wreaths, wedding, 35, 195, 251 
Wren (Sir Christopher), his epitaph, 261, 349, 413 
| Wright (W.) on Capt, Cook, 164 
| Evan (Margaret Ueh), 405 
} Thurtell, his execution, 435 
Wroth silver, 497 
Wroth (Lady Mary), her second husband, 29, 133, 
252, 394, 454 
Wychwood Forest, anecdote about, 427 
““ Wyevyn ” Sunday, its meaning, 128, 317 
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Wyk. See Kingston-upon-Hull. | Yardley (E.) on Waverley Novels, 58 
Wykeham (William of), his monument in Winchester | Yeo family, 368 
Cathedral, 145 | York, its Lady Mayoress, 429, 518 
York Buildings Company, its archives, 248, 317 
xX | York (Duchesses of), nine, 441 
X. on Adhemar's prophecy, 28 York (George, Duke of), his marriage, 35, 938 
Plantagenet (Antigone), 408 | Yorkshireman on startling assertions, 153 
Waterloo in 1893, 431 Edition, misused word, 26 
XCI. on Archer family, 253 Young (J.) on Ariosto and British nobility, 170 
Breamore Priory, 228 Cipher deciphered, 411 
Serchville Hall, Rreamore, 308 Diamond, its pronunciation, 289 
X. (X. T.) on Theobald Butler, 389 Italian idiom, 250 
Welsh princes, 308 Jenal : Jannock, 89 


Z 
Yardley (E.) on Cowley and Milton, 366, 474 Z. on heraldic query, 408 
Diamond, its pronunciation, 476 | Z. (X. ¥.) on Murtough O’Brien, 85 
Helicon, in the ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ 405 O'Connor-Kerry (Hugh), 68 
Heraldic query, 75 | Zellweger (Mrs.) on the Golden Rose, 238 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), 285 Zinzan family, 195 
Sight, second, 315 | Zolaesque, new word, 33 
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